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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





THE “EVENTUALITIES” OF THE RUSSIAN 
WAR OF AGGRESSION. 


Ir lies within the ‘‘ eventualities ’’ of the aggressive war waged by 
Russia against Turkey, that the Russians may be so far baffled by 
Muslim resistance, by losses by combat, exposure, and disease, and 
by insurrections among its own Muhammadan subjects, and by 
insufficiency of finances to meet the tremendous expenses of having 
three, if not more large armies in the field, that it may be glad to 
sue for peace before the summer is over, and in accordance with a 
historical policy, content itself with some small acquisitions which 
wlll give to the country a vantage-ground for further extensions at 
some more favourable opportunity. 

It lies within the same eventualities, that the Czar may, from 
considerations of European policy, after humbling the Turk, 
conquering the Pamir and Kashgar, overrunning Armenia, and 
expelling the Muslim from Bulgaria proper, limit his demand to an 
annexation of the two former, or he may even content himself with 
the addition of Kars and Batoum in the Transcausian provinces, 
leaving Erzerum and Van to the Turks, and simply establish a 
system of government in Bulgaria which, while ensuring the safety 
of the people from that Muslim violence (which originating in 
Russian and Panslavic intrigues, has been made so much of as a 
pivot for aggression), and designated as a protectorate, will in 
reality place the inhabitants of what was once a kingdom of its own, 
under the thraldom of the Muscovite. 

It is quite certain, however, that after the vast expenditure 
entailed by keeping three large armies in the field and ready for 
action, during the last winter, one in Europe one in Transcausia, and 
a third in Central Asia, and after the losses that will be entailed, 
even in a successful war, that Russia will not come to terms with- 


out some territorial and financial compensations, amonget which 
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2 “ Eventualities”’ of the War. 


the questions of the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Dar- 
danelles, will occupy a prominent place. 

It is also quite on the cards, that if Germany is prepared to 
give up its interest in the Danube for the more valuable acquisition 
of the mouths of the Rhine; if Austro-Hungary can be brought to 
content itself with the annexation of two or more principalities on 
the Turkish frontier ; if Great Britain can be smothered in the 

do.sentimentalism of an adjustment of the claims of the ab- 
original Christian races ; if France can be over-awed by powcr. 
ful garrisons on its frontiers, and Italy won over by a future 

ean or Dalmatian extension—if, in fact, by one diplomatic 
move or another, the powers can be brought to await the progress 
of events with folded arms and a complacent magnanimity, the 
Russians, impelled by the spirit of conquest, and the ambition for 
extension in the East which is inherent in them and has become a 
part of their history, will push on until all Central and Western 
Asia, if not also all Turkey in Europe—at all events, all that is 
worth having—lies prostrate at their feet, with the empire of India 
looming in the distance, as the spoil of a war to be carried out in 
another decade. 

Russia, placed in the advantageous circumstances we have 
ventured to sketch (and the free navigation of the Danube is far 
more of an Austro-Hungarian and German question than an 
English one) could carry on its aggressive war in Central and 
Western Asia, and even in Turkey in Europe, without necessarily 
embroiling itself with any of the European powers ; but a threatened 
invasion of India, or of an attack upon our colonies in the Pacific 
ocean, would be to bring the whole power of Great Britain into the 
conflict, and would, therefore, be used simply as a means of dis. 
tracting attention from progress in other quarters, or as a daring 
alternative to be adopted in case of hostilities breaking out upon 
questions of minor, yet grave British interests, before Russia has 
been enabled to carry out its possible comprehensive and ambitious 
programme—one, indeed, of such vastness, that like the great 
invasions of the Goths and Visigoths, the Huns and Tatars of old, 
it would modify the map of the world, and altogether destroy the 
existing balance of power—reducing Great Britain, among others, to 
@ position that can only be assimilated to that of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, or Belgium. Yet is this a climax, not so much 
openly advocated, as inevitably involved in the mistaken policy 
of a small number of our misled countrymen. 

This party has affected, during the controversy on the Eastern 
question, to experience much difficulty in discovering what are 
Imperial interests, in the presence of Russian aggrandisement, and — 
even of Russian hostility. One leader of the party has declared 
Constantinople to be too far off to bé a matter of concern; another 
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has indirectly avowed that the welfare of the Bulgarians (far more 
likely to be jeopardised by the iron yoke of the Scythians than by 
the wooden one of the Muslim) is of higher importance than the 
commerce, power, and prosperity of Great Britain ; others, again, in 
the narrowness of their political and geographical vision, hava 
limited the interests of England to the freedom of navigation of the : 
Suez Canal. Just as if India was not as far off as Constantinople, or 
that our important colonies in Australia, New Zealand, and British 
Columbia, and our commercial interests in China, Japan, and the 
East generally, were in no way whatsoever concerned in the pro. 
sperity of the mother country. 

The development of power which has been made in the North 
Pacific by Russia in modern times—a development of power, as in 
Central Asia, out of all proportion to the commercial and indus. 
trial progress of those regions—bears, as has justly been pointed 
vut, precisely the same character of a military movement towards 
an external objective point as does her march southwards towards 
India. It has long been an object with Russia to gain a seaboard 
on the Pacific in a climate sufficiently temperate to enable it to 
have open communication.with the interior. This object Russia 
has now fully attained. By successive stages she has arrived at 
the possession of several good harbours, with easy access to coal. 
fields in the province of the Amur down to a parallel as far south 
as Constantinople itself. She has also obtained the long-coveted 
cession of the southern half of the island of Saghalien from the 
Japanese. The power which rules in the North Pacific may one 
day seek to rule in the South Pacific. The Russians are said to 
have a fleet of eleven vessels at San Francisco (or they were there 
recently) ; what number of British ships are there at Vancouver 
to defend that colony, with its valuable timber forests and im. 
portant coal mines, against such a force in case of war? The 
Australian colonies have their forts and batteries, and a few men- 
of-war, but it is admitted that the means of defence now existing ~ 
in our Pacific possessions are not at all adequate to the danyers 
which may threaten them in the event of war with a maritime 
power. Laying aside the commercial interests of other adjacent 
countries, the British colonies of Australia and New Zealand alone 
have now a.commerce just double, as Captain Colomb pointed 
out in a lecture delivered at the United Service Institution on 
the development of the Russian power in the North Pacific,, that 
of the United Kingdom in the year of Trafalgar. It represents a 
yearly value of not less than £75,000,000, including an export of 
gold alone to the extent of nearly £12,000, 000. 

Quite recently we have added to our dominions in the Pacific 
the Fiji Archipelago, an important maritime post of great capa- 
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bilities in the future. In the North Pacific we have, on the 
eastern shore, a valuable trade with China and Japan, most in- 
efficiently represented and protected by our outpost at Hong-Kong. 
On the western shore we have British Columbia, the remotest 
province of our great Canadian Dominion, which, for want of the 
Continental Railway, is practically detached from its centre of 
defence. All these great and valuable territories, integral por- 
tions of the empire, extensions of the national influence, centres 
of British civilisation, and the future homes of many millions of 
the English race, are now practically outside our scheme ot national 
defence. Iu the words of Captain Colomh, ‘‘ We are content to 
leave the great Pacific Ocean, with its 70,000,000 square miles 
of water, to the care of scattered ships, without any local power 
of expansion, without power of self-support, without adequate 
means of repair or stores of supply, without even a sufficiently 
protected base, or any fixed system or plan of operations.” 

There are, no doubt, those who will think that this is merely 
sounding a preliminary note of alarm, but such we would refer to 
Captain Whittingham’s ‘‘ Notes on the late Expedition against 
the Russian Settlements in Eastern Siberia’ (1856), in which it 
is shown that the British Squadron followed the Russian fleet up 
the Gulf of Tartary to the Bay of Castries, and returned, thinking 
that they had got into a cul de sav, when all the while the Russians 
were lying comfortably at anchor in the Liman Amur. The 
Gulf of Tartary is now Russian down to La Perouse’s Strait. 
We must also remind the same complacent philosophers that more 
than twenty years ago Russia was enabled to defeat a combined 
squadron of English and French ships at Petropaulowski, and that 
with the possession of Saghalien Island and the seaboard on the 
mainland down to the mouth of the river Tuman, and with the 
friendly neutrality of the United States, the relative positions of 
Russia and her maritime rivals is now-a-days materially altered 
from what it was in the time of the war in the Crimea. ;, 

The advance of Russia in Central Asia towards the frontier of 
India is being carried out in two different directions. General 
Kauffmann, at the head of a force, variously estimated at 140,000 
to 160,000 men, say, in round numbers 100,000 combatants, is 7 
advancing by the upper valley of the Ak-su—the head waters of — 
the Zer Affshan, the river of Samarkand and Bokhara, on Kara. © 
tigin, with the view of reducing to subjection the petty states and 
principalities at the western foot of the Pamir—the Bam-duniyah 
or “ Roof of the World” of the Orientals—including Darwaz, 
Rushan, Shignan, Wakhan, and Badakshan. Thisisin consonance — 
with a programme long known to geographers and to military | 
men, who have made a study of Russian progress in Centra] 
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_Asia. It is a last step to the final subjection of Kashgar and 


Yarkand, if the Russians are not anticipated by the Chinese in the 
re-conquest of what formerly constituted Chinese Turkistan, The 
Russians would, however, for strategic purposes, seek to obtain 
possession of Kashgar previous to any serious attempt to be made 
on our Indian Empire. Supposing them, however, to be in ocou- 
pation of these countries, an advance into which at the present 
moment may be looked upon as a movement made partly in con- 
nexion with a long foregone policy, partly with a view to distracting 
attention from other quarters, and to place a thorn in the side of 
Great Britain, in case of hostilities being entered upon in Turkey, 
the relative position of the rival Asiatic powers would be little 
changed. The mountain ranges of the Hindu Kush or Paropamisus, 
and of the Kuan-lun and Himalayas, would still remain to separate 
the two. It would not do under any circumstances, for the Indian 
Empire to anticipate events, remove a force from its natural basis 
of operations, and advance an army, the supplies for which would 
be with difficulty obtained, through a very difficult country, to 
attack the Russians where they would have the advantage of 
selecting their own ground for defence. ‘The Russians have, as 
Lord Beaconsfield pointed out, the same right to Central Asia as 
we have to India—the right of conquest. It is only when attempts 
may be made to advance by the renowned Koh-i-Baba pass—the 
pass used by Alexander the Great in his advance on the Indus—or 
by the Chitral pass, by the long valley of the Kunur—the exit of 
which, we hold possession of, at Jellalabad, or they push by 
Gilgit upon Kashmir, that active hostilities are likely to be carried 
out successfully—at least in that direction. The claims of Afghan. 
istan to the provinces of Wakhan and Badakshan might precipitate ~ 
movements, and involve us by diplomatic confusion, into military 
and geographical errors. But this is not likely, for we learn from 
the “Pioneer Mail,’’ that among the complaints adduced by the 
Amir of Afghanistan at the untoward Kabul conference, were not 
only the incident of the Seistan arbitration, but that it appeared 
that the Government of India unconsciously gave the Amir offence 
by sending presents to the Mir of Wakhan without the sanction of 
his suzerain first had and obtained, and not only that, but the 
British disposition to accord a moral support to Yakub Khan—the 
ruler of Kashgar—was viewed as an outrage on his sovereign rights 
by Shir Ali! If Afghanistan 1 is prepared, then, to go to war with 
Russia, for the possession of any states or provinces north of the 
Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, it will, however, be difficult to 
maintain neutrality in the midst of em barrasing conflicts on our very 
frontiers. It might be thought that the advance of Russia by these 
formidable mountain passes was visionary—almost an impossibility 
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6 “ Eventualities”’ of the War. 


—but it is not so. Where the Macedonians crossed (and they have 
left not only their relics and their memory, but also their blood, in 
regions which boast of many an Iskander), the Muscovites can 
cross—that is to say, if unopposed, and any one who has perused 
Captain Korensko’s account of the Russian Expeditions carried 
out to the Alai and Pamir last year, as given in the ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society,’’ No. 2, vol. xxi. p. 122, et seq. 
will be-satisiied that the Russians neither regarded the most 
difficult defiles, mountain ledges, frail trembling bridges suspended 
over chasms, obstructions of fallen rocks and boulders, piercing 
winds, or lofty glaciers, in their recognisances of the Pamir and 
its lakes, whilst they have already christened the great mountain 
range, first brought to notice in Colonel Yule’s Sketch of the Geo- 
graphy and History of the Oxus, and which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Pamir plateau, separating it from Eastern Turk. 
istan—THE ‘‘ CONSTANTINE RANGE.” 

The second direction in which Russia is making an advance to 
the eastward is by two columns, the one marching from the Oxus 
on Merv, the other from the Caspian, by the country of the Tekke 
Turkomans, to the same objective. It has long been a desideratum 
with the Russians to bring these tribes in subjection ; but they are 
a warlike, impractible people, dwelling partly in ancient strong- 
holds along the Daman-i-koh or “ skirt of the mountains,” partly in 
encampments on the plains and swamps, as that of Jejend, the 
abode of the Akkal branch of the Tekke. The reconnoissances, as 
they are designated, of the Russians intu this wild and difficult 
border of the great Kara-Kum or ‘‘ region of black sands,’ have 
not been hitherto attended with success ; but no doubt better results 
may be obtained by a more fully organised and combined move- 
ment." It is twelve days by caravan from Hezaresp, in Khiva, to 
Merv, and twenty to the same place from the Caspian. But an 
army corps could not move with the same rapidity even supposing 
it met with no opposition. An advance by the valley of the 
Oxus to Balkh or Bactria, would have been far easier to the Rus- 
sians, but then they would have had the Koh-i-Baba, or 
‘father of mountains,” and the Hindu Kush between them and 
Afghanistan. It is probable that this latter line of advance will, 
however, yet be taken advantage of, as an army corps moving on 
the Oxus could be brought to co-operate with the Pamir force, 
more especially in the subjection of Badakshan and Wakhan—a 
subjection which, as before said, will be resisted by the whole power 
Afghanistan. 


* According to the latest intelligence, General Lomakine, who commands 
this column, had advanced by Kizio Arvat, so far, that the Turkomans were 
seeking shelter in Merv. 
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In the meantime it is said that the Persians are to be induced 
to move on Herat, the reconquest of which has been long coveted 
by the Tajiks, and has led to sundry ferocious attempts being made, 
which the readers of the pages of “ Vambery ’”’ knows have not 
redounded much to the credit of the military prowess of the descen- 
dants of the Persians of old. As the whole of Khorasan is reported 
to have been morally won over to the Russian cause, it will not be 
difficult for the Muscovites to co-operate this time with the Persians 
in the reduction of Herat, which will probably be defended by the 
Afghans under Yakub Khan, restored, at the crisis, to his old com- 


mand. Or Russia may employ the Iranians to do duty as cat’s- 


paw, advancing afterwards to occupy what has been justly termed 
as the key of India. What the objective would be after that, we 
shall leave to those who set themselves up in high places in this 
country—not merely as apologists but as advocates of the holy 
mission of the Muscovites as one of Christianity and civilisation—to 
determine. | 

The oft-repeated and tragic drama of an invasion of Armenia by 
the Russians has now been for some time going through its usual 
melancholy phases. It has been assumed by some philanthropists 
that here at least, as in Bulgaria—the Armenians being Christians 
—there is a mission of benevolence; but this only shows the 
ignorance of these benighted moralists. Armenia is at present a 
very thinly populated country, and of its poverty-stricken inhabi- 
tants the Armenians constitute an almost imperceptible proportion. 
They are an intelligent, pushing race, gifted with rare commercial 
faculties, and they are scattered through the great towns and cities, 
or dwell in thriving villages in more favoured climes of the East. 
Of the Armenians who dwelt in underground huts in the time of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, but a sprinkling remain in the present 
day, whilst their religious head-quarters at Utch-miadzin, have long 
been under the protection of Holy Russia. The main body of the 
population is Kurdish, with.a sprinkling of. Turks and people of 
various descent, having only one tie, that of Islamism. At Van, 
at Betlis, at Mush, even at .Erzerum, the present capital of the 
ancient kingdom, the same thing is seen ; and many Armenians, the 
poorest among them, go to Constantinople as water carriers or 
porters, just as the Anvergnats do in France. There are more 
thriving congregations of Armenians in the present day around the 
Patriarchate of Sis in Cilician Taurus than around Ararat or Etch. 
miadzin. In southern Armenia almost every village is tenanted 
and the land cultivated by Kurds; whilst in the north it was the 
Lazir descendants of the Colchians of old, with remnants of the 
medieval Greek kingdom of Trebizond, who so gallantly defended the 
frontier of Batoum, at Khat-su-bazi or the head waters of the Khat 
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river, But what we want to come at is, what does Russia propose to 
itself? what is its objective, in an occupation of the ancient king- 
dom of Armenia? The answer is simple. It is, asin the occupation 
of the other Transcaucasian provinces and kingdoms, Albania, 
Iberia, Georgia, Colchis, to plant stepping stones for a further 
and future advance to the south-east, to the south, and to the 
south-west. To the south-east by Azerbijan or Atrapatene in 
Persia ; to the south by the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
to the south-west by Van and Diarbekir to Syria, and hence, in 
the two directions combined, to the acquisition of ports on the 
Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. - The Persians are said to 
have propounded neutrality at Constantinople ; and although 
Shiahs, they could scarcely with the proclamation of the lesser 
Jehad have done otherwise. But they may deem an advance on 
Herat, as in no way interfering with the interests of the Sultan or 
with Islamism, whether Sunni or Shiah, and as their holy places 
lie to the west of the Euphrates, and they have long coveted the 
Pashalik of Sulaimania, they might be easily induced by the 
strong pressure, which Russia knows best how to exercise, to 
advance by that pashalik and by Kerkuk, with its vast but dis- 
mantled fortress, on Baghdad. 

The passes of the mountains from the cold bare uplands of 
Armenia, or the more garden-like shores of Lake Van, by Van 
itself, or by Betlis, are of exceeding difficulty, and every step of 
progress would be disputed by the descendants of the Karduchians 
of old. 

_ But such a defence would be of a desultory character—a kind 
of guerilla war—and would not present such difficulties in the way 
of progress as would the nature of the ground. Dyarbekir is 
defended by an ancient and lofty wall of basalt, but not of sufficient 
thickness but to be easily breached by artillery. As Mesopotamia 
and Syria would be denuded of troops engaged in the defence of 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, before the Russians would 
attempt an advance through those countries, Urfah, the pass of the 
Euphrates at Bir, Aleppo, and Antioch, would offer little or no 
resistance, and would rather constitute stages for renovation of 
health and commissariate, than points of obstinate resistance in the 
long way from Armenia to the Mediteranean. Iskendrun or Alex- 
andretta, of aguish notoriety, has been pointed out by rumour as 
the objective of Russia in the Mediterranean. It would have the 
advantage of the finest harbour on the coast, the gulf of Issus or of 
Iskendrun, and it would be on the highway from Syria and the 
the south-east generally to Asia Minor and Constantinople. Here, 
in fact, were the ancient gates of Syria and of Cilicia; but it 
would not be by any means so defensible a position as Suwaidiyah, 
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ancient Seleucia Pieria, with the months of the Orontes, and the 
open valley to Antioch, could, with its neighbouring commanding 
heights, be easily rendered. 

And here it is to be remarked, we have sketched a vast field of 
operations, to which the rumours of the day have given birth, 
without taking into account any possible hostilities that might be 
engendered among other nations by such an almost indefinite ex- 
panse of Muscovite power in Western Asia. Russia would, by the 
occupation of Armenia alone, cut off the possibility of the line of 
communication, long ardently looked forward to by the Anglo- 
Indians, and the only natural line of communication between the 
European and the Indian network of railways, from the Bosphorus 
to the Indus. 

It would further, by the occupation of the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, arrogate to itself, as has long ago been pointed out by 
the advocates of that line of route to India, all that has been done 
by Great Britain, at a considerable sacrifice of life and treasure, 
and labours long and arduously persevered in, in the survey of 
these great basins of waters, natural channels of communication 
between countries, and watering the most ancient and once the 
most populous and powerful nations of the earth. It would be sad, 
to some who still survive those first efforts in colonisation, and 
which have resulted in commercial steam communication between 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, to live to witness the results 
of their labours unresistingly handed over to the yoke of the 
Scythians ! 

But the acquisition of the Gulf of Issus, by Russia, would 
mean the establishment of a new power on the Mediterranean—it 
would be as much or more than the opening of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles—it would entail the expenses of a large augmen- 
tation of the marine forces of all the nations that hold sway on the 
great central sea, and it would threaten perpetually the lands and 
islands, ag well as the rivers and canals, including that of Suez, 
whilst it would absorb, at no remote date, the whole of the Holy 
Land, and the oft.disputed keys to the Holy Sepulchre. We can 
well leave it to diplomatists to decide among themselves—if decision 
is possible where there appear to be so many differences of opinion 
—whether or not the interests of Great Britain are concerned in 
this most portentous crusade of modern times and this vast 
extension of a contemporary power. 

It might, with those gifted with some foresight of the forcible 
progress of Russia, be a matter worthy of consideration if there 
would not be still time to put the Sultan’s firmans into force, and 
at once occupy the countries in question, with the view to a line 
of commercial communication. Peaceful occupation is at all times 
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less expensive and more enduring than armed hostilities, and to be 
first on the ground would be to acquire and to hold the right of 
tenure. We have the most perfect confidence in the present 
Government doing all that is in its power, under the existing unto- 
ward aspect of affairs in the East, and we feel convinced that they 
will do their utmost towards securing the leading interests of the 
United Kingdom ; but no government, not even that of the enter- 
prising Lord Palmerston, could be- got to understand, that the 
triumphs of peace are more to be desired, and are more durable, 
than those of war. : 

Government was not asked to supply the money for, the pro- 
jected Euphrates railway ; that the country would have supplied, 
if Government had only been willing io give a guarantee for the 
interest of the monies invested, just as is done with respect to - 
Indian railways, of which this might have been regarded as a pro- 
longation. But had they even undertaken the railway, it would 
not have cost as much as the Abysinnian or Crimean wars. Yet 
what have been the advantages obtained by those wars? actually 
none—not even prestige. Whereas had a railway been constructed 
along the Euphrates line, Russia would never have dared to appro- 
priate the country to itself, nor could it have pleaded as an excuse 
for such appropriation, the interests of Christianity and of civilisa- 
tion. As matters even at present stand, Russia would have great 
difficulty in maintaining a footing on the Persian Gulf so long as 
Great Britain and India possessed a maritime superiority in those 
seas, and with the possession of Bushire, the Isle of Karak, or 
Kharij, and Grane or Koweit, such a possession could be rendered 
untenable. 

We come now to the last of the eventualities (the reader will 
excuse our having coined a word which is more comprehensive than 
“ probabilities ’’ or “ possibilities,’ or which rather condenses the 
two into one), the progress of Russia m Turkey in Europe. ~ They 
will most probably have crossed the Danube long before these 
pages can meet the eye of the public. They wisely kept the secret 
of the point or points at which the passage would be effected to 
themselves ; for to do it with success it required that the transport 
should be carried out under shelter from the enemy’s guns, and 
therefore, at or near the mouth of one or more of the large rivers 
which flow from the Carpathians through Roumania into the 
Danube. ‘Turkish fortresses exist opposite most of these river 
mouths, as Nikopol opposite the Aluta, Rahova opposite the Schye, 
Sistova nearly opposite the Vede. Turtukoi opposite the river of 
Bucharest, is said to have been destroyed, but that would not 
prevent raising earth batteries. From Rassova to the mouths of 
the Danube there are hundreds of back waters, which might be 
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utilised for the same purpose; but the chief landings are not likely 
to be effected in that direction, but rather in that of the central 
and western strongholds, from whence there is direct communication 
with the passes of the Balkhan. It is not to be expected that the 
passage of the Danube, or the capture of the Turkish fortresses on 
the right bank of the river, will be effected without resistance. 
The Turks are well supplied with great guns, and if many regiments 
are, as is reported, supplied with American revolving rifles, the 
slaughter of the foe may be expected to be enormous. But when 
a nation can afford to lose three men for one of the enemy, the 
odds in warfare are very great. Once the Danube crossed, there 
remain from sixty, at the nearest point, to over a hundred miles of 
hostile country, defended at several well-known places, to traverse 
before reaching the Balkhans. There are no less than seven passes 
through this mountain chain. 1st. The coast road, taken by Roth 
in 1829. 2nd. The Chenga Pass, taken by Rudiger in the’ same 
war. 3rd. The Bogaz or “‘ Pass” par excellence, but very difficult. 
4th. The Kasan Pass, also very difficult. 5th. The Demir Kapu, 
or “ Tron Gate,” very difficult. 6th. The Shibka Pass ; the most 
practicable of all, passed by the Sultan in a carriage in 1836. 7th. 
The Lovatz Pass;-which is replete with difficulties, on the high 
way from Adrianople to Sophia. 

It is utterly impossible to divine what may happen whence once 
the Russians shall have crossed the Balkhans at one or more points. 
A man who attempts to prophesy, must be either a fool or a fanatic ; 
but judging by what has taken place before, and by the feelings of 
the times we live in; what between the adhesion of some to the 
old historical policy of Great Britain, and the zeal for Oriental 
Christianity manifested by others,—it is quite possible that both 
parties will be disappointed, and instead of the liberation of Christian 
peoples, and the revival of ancient kingdoms and principalities, we 
shall have Bulgaria, not in name, but in reality, pass under the 
Muscovite yoke, and whilst Bosnia and Herzegovina became 
Austrian, a certain amount of independence may be left to Rouma- 
nia and Servia. Greece will by that time have annexed Thrace 
and Macedonia, and little will remain for the Osmanlis, save Con- © 
stantinople, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, which may, sad 
to say, continue to exist as bones of contention for other and future 
struggles—ualess by some rare chance, too fortunate almost to 
contemplate, some final settlement of those long vexed questions is 
arrived at, or, as is not utterly impossible, Turkish valour and 
sobriety may gain the supremacy, and instead of losing territory— 
in the face of their haying lost all claims to the moral or material 
support of a party in this country—they are enabled to re-establish 
their power over their own principalities as well as over Roumania 
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over the Transcaucasian provinces, up to the Caucasus, and even 
among the Tartars of the Crimea—a result scarcely to be desired 
for the sake of general civilisation, but which the Russians would 
have brought about, and would be fairly punished by, as being the 
uncalled-for and unjustifiable assailants—first through Servia, then 
through Bulgaria and Armenia—of people who, although erring 
and not faultless, have at least justice on their side. 
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AONE I i NE 


O nappy hours that glide so fast away ! 

O golden days that pass we scarce know how! 
Ye fly on eagle’s pinions, and let fall 

The petals of sweet roses as ye go. 
O God, that I could gather these, and keep 
: The freshness of them close within my heart, 
i Against the days that soon or late must come, 
| When happiness and I can have no part ! 
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i O Time, could I but hold thee in my hand, 

a | Ee’n as I hold this flower, and make thee stay, 
Both thou and it should stop as ye are now, 

t For ever and for ever and a day ; 





And earth’s joys are so sweet and life so fair, 
_/ Bil | Though we be pilgrims here, I still would be, 
1 | Rather than look for any higher heaven, 

Or long for greater bliss than is with me. 


Still Time’s unerring wing will cleave its way, 
Although our heart’s best love be centered here ; 
The crumpled rose-leaves from our lives that fall 
Become as memories past, both sweet and sad ; 
So, alas, een now, while I am speaking, 
The flower doth droop and wither in my hand, 
And all of us must know some bitter weeping 
E’er we shall wish to reach the Better Land. 





“ Vic.” 




















A TALE. 


“GIVE ME SOME WORK.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘GIVE me some work! give me some work! please, sir, give 
me some work!” This reiterated appeal was uttered by a boy about 
ten years old, who ran barefooted beside the Peckham Stage Coach, 
which started every morning at eight o’clock from that suburb for 
Holborn. } 

“ Be off, yu li-tlo v:gabond!’’ said Jehu; ‘* you are the 
nuisance of the road.’”’ Avoiding the lash, heedless of the threat, 
the child continued the cry, gazing up at a gentleman sitting on 
the box. The boy’s appearance was grotesque; his legs were 
thrust into an old long pair of military trousers, which by an inge- 
nious contrivance, were drawn all up his little person, and tied 
round the neck, thus supplying the place of breeches, coat, and 
waistcoat——a man’s shirt sleeves rolled up enabled him lustily to 
work his dimpled elbows, and thus aid his speed ; his flesh shone 
with a recent application of soap and water, while his clean nut. 
brown locks glittered bright in the July sun; the passenger he 
addressed, and in whose face he continued to gaze, nodded to him, 
and threw down a sixpence. With energy prompted by indignant 
feeling, the child flung back the coin as high as his little arms 
could reach, exclaiming, ‘‘ I am not a beggar! give me work !” 

“Stop, George,’’ said the gentleman (on whose mind crossed 
a sudden impulse), ‘“ I will take that boy up.”’ 

“La, Mr. Woodford !” replied coachee, ‘‘ that scaramouch! we 
shall be the laughing-stock of the road.” 

‘* Then set me down. I will walk.”’ 

“ Dear me, sir, I would not disoblige you, not on no account.”’ 
(Mr. Woodford had for two years spent every Sunday with friends 
at Peckham, returning every Monday morning to business, a 
regular passenger rot to be offended.) George, therefore, drew up 
while Mr. Woodford helped up the child, and wrapping him in a 
large box-coat, placed him on his knee. 

‘“T am thinking,’ said the coachman, ‘‘ that will be a queer 
article at your grand place in Piccadilly.”’ 

“Never mind that; set us down at Dixon’s”’ (a general out- 
fitter’s within two doors of Astley’s Theatre). 

It might be thought the outfitter’s men despised the garb pre. 
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sented to their view—not so—the child’s extreme brightness and 
beauty convinced them he was engaged at the Amphitheatre, and 
that this was a dramatic travestie: that he had been engaged late 
on the Saturday night, and was now brought for some plain clothes ; 
but this illusion vanished when the boy seeing his old garments 
lying on the floor, declared his father’s clothes should not be left 
behind ; so they were packed in a bundle which he tucked under 
his little arms and carried triumphantly away. On he trudged 
with his protector over Westminster Bridge ; as they proceeded, 
Mr. Woodford elicited from the child many particulars of his condi- 
tion, and was surprised to find, spite of the abject state in which 
he appeared, that he expressed himself in correct language, like a 
well-educated boy. He said, “ his father was Corporal Brown, who 
had served abroad, and had a pension; his own name was Charlie. 
Father had taught him to read and write; he had a slate; could 
do sums and prove them. Father gave him good clothes, but they 
were all worn out. When his father died, Mrs. Brown (she was 
not his mother) said “if she had to keep him, he must do all the 
work ; there was no time for learning.’’ ‘‘ So she locked up the 
books and slate; she would have sent him to the workhouse, but 
he had no parish ; he wes a poor chance child.” 

** Had he no brothers or sisters ?’’ inquired Mr. Woodiord. 

“No, sir, so as I had to do all the scrubbing, and father’s 
clothes were yetting so old, and mother would not give me any 
more, I thought to get some work for myself; all last week I tried 
on the road, but could find nothing.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ replied Mr. Woodford, ‘‘ you are willing to work ; I 
shall see if you are willing to learn. I will put you to school; if 
you are a good boy and get on with your sums, when old enough 
you shall come to live with me.” 

Who was the man we find making this generous offer? He was 
the resident managing partner of a long-established gold lace mili. 
tary equipment house at the West-end. A bachelor, “ business,”’ 
he considered, ‘‘ was his wife.”’ Another partner, Mr. Maxwell and 
his family, had until lately also lived in the house; but Mrs. Maxwell 
was a lady of an aspiring nature—her mother being fourth cousin 
to Lord Somerville, she boasted of the blue blood in her veins. 
Endeavouring to push herself into high society, she had recently 
persuaded her husband to quit the large, commodious house of 
business, and take a small expensive abode in Green Street, May 
Fair. She had the pleasure of entertaining that floating crowd who 
like good dinners and pay for them with handles to their names. 

After the Maxwell’s left, Woodford's domestic arrangements 
were drawn into a very narrow compass. Mrs. Morris, housekeeper, 
who, as maid and widow, had lived there fifteen years, was the only 
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resident servant. A woman (whose character satisfied this 
lady’s careful inspection) came daily to perform the house-work ; 
at nine o’clock every morning the foreman, with an assistant in the 
business, always arrived, remaining until nine at night, but neither 
boarded or slept in the house. Mr. Woodford having for good 
reasons dismissed the cashier, the foreman’s son, pro fem. fulfilled 
that office. The exterior of the establishment was dingy; a small 
old-fashioned portico covered the entrance ; two windows were in 
the show room ; in one you saw a pair of tarnished epaulettes, and 
a few reels of crimson, purple, and gold sash silk; above hung a 
a regulation sword, rusty by time ; but as a contrast to this penu- 
rious effect, a Star of the military order of the Bath, exquisitely 
wrought in pure gold, was inserted in one of the panes of glass, and 
this gave the name to the House. By the side of the main 
entrance was a private door, leading direct into a counting-house ; 
of this door the partners only had a key ; nearly opposite the desk 
in this sanctum was a door opening into what was called the saloon, 
or equipment room, and, at the upper end of the counting-house, 
another door led up to the staircase. Reader, you must remember 
these particulars. 

Mr. Woodford leading Charlie Brown (who still hugged under 
his arm the precious bundle of his father’s old clothes) passed 
through to Mr. Morris’s own small sitting-room, which also led to 
the stairs. ‘“‘ What have we here, master ?’’ said the housekeeper, 
giving a shrewd look at the child. This question came too quickly 
upon Woodford ; he intended tohave spoken first. Being unprepared 
with an answer, he felt rather confused in replying, ‘‘ I have 
brought this good little boy up to place him to school.’’ 

** Ah, master, don’t trouble to explain,’’ she answered, gazing 
alternately on the child’s face, and then on Woodford’s, fancying 
she found a remarkable likeness. Woodford was loathe to leave 
the child alone with the worthy lady, lest he should be cross- 
questioned regarding his paternity. He had instructed the boy, 

if the lady asked him who he was, to say his father was a mili- 
tary man, and had been dead some time. ‘The next precaution 
was to take away the bundle of ‘ father’s’ clothes, and lock it up 
in his own bed-room. Poor mortals! how futile our precautions ! 
bow vain all human plans! 

As Woodford left the house, and saw the staff at their posts, 
he thus addressed the housekeeper, “ Mrs. Morris, this little boy 
must stay here to-day. I have no time to look about the schoul. 
Iam now late for my appointment at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office ; and, Charlie, you must do everything this lady tells you,’’ 

“ That I will,’’ said the boy. ‘ Anything the lady tells me,”’ 
“Hump,” said Mrs. Morris, — 
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A Tale. 


Woodford was correct in the idea that he would be kept wai 

at St. James’s. It was more than two hours before he returned 
to the Star. Passing through he found the assistants on broad 
grin, which they stifled on his appearance. Mrs, Morris met him 
half way, trembling with excitement. 

‘* Here is a pretty show up !”’ 

* Speak calmly, Mrs. Morris, and I shall better understand.” 

“Who can be calm when such scandal has come upon this 
house? Never before have I seen it brought to shame; a 
drunken woman reeling against the rails, bawling, bellowing, and 
collecting a mob, declaring you had kidnapped her child, and she 
would bring an action against you, and you would have to repay 
her for the loss of his services.”’ 

** Has she taken away the child?’’ asked Woodford, hastily. 

“Oh, no; the young gentleman has hid himself in the coal- 
cellar, for fear she should get at him; the foreman had great diffi- 
culty in getting the creature off, and at last pushed her into the 
market cart, which had brought her up from Peckham ; and, master, 
you will have to appear at the Marylebone Court.”’ 

“Ah,” said Woodford, ‘‘ we shall see about that ; I shall 
settle all that business to-morrow. Tell Martha to bring the poor 
child out, and wash him. I shall not be away any more to-day,” 
(waving his hand, Mrs. Morris retired to her own apartment). After 
the ablution Woodford lost sight of Charlie no more that day. 





CHAPTER II. 


In the fashionable establishment of the Star were two partners 
—Maxwell and Woodford ; but as the latter was not considered of 
sufficient importance to give his name to the firm, ‘‘ Maxwell and 
Co.”’ was the announcement. 

. The Maxwells had two children; their son, Alfred, 12 years 
old, petted and spoilt by his mother, and a little daughter, a timid, 
shy child, not much loved by her mother, who declared she had 
not the spirit or blood of the Somervilles. Mrs. Maxwell had the 
folly to deny any connection with the ‘Star,’ after she lived in 
Green Street. We have only mentioned two partners ; but some time 
before the commencement of our story, Arthur Seymour, who had 
long filled the important diplomatic office as British resident at a 
native court in the Bombay presidency returned to England with 
a large fortune, having lost his beloved and only brother, mortally 
wounded at the siege of Aurungabad. Mr. Seymour wished to 
leave the land so replete with sad remembrances. He threw up his 
appointment and returned to England a rich but desolate man, hav. 
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A Tale, 17 
ing no family ties. How washe toemploy hismoney? He didnot 
purchase an estate, become a County man, high sheriff, or deputy 
lieutenant. Again, how was he to invest his money? Havi 
occasionally made purchases at the ‘‘ Star,” he failed not to notice 
the integrity of dealing and devoted attention to the business 
evinced by Mr. Woodford, and finally offered to invest his money 
in the firm. The increase of capital led to wider connections and 
enterprise ; the Star became the house at the West end for mili. 
tary equipments one year before this occurred. Mr. Seymour, by 
unexpected collateral inheritance came into a baronetcy, and had 
to assume the name and arms of ‘‘ Fordyce.” By this name and 
title alone had Woodford ever known him, and was too much 
immersed in business to trace his origin. Sir Arthur Fordyce was 
what is called a sleeping partner; his name was not to appear, 
but his long diplomatic career in India rendered him a shrewd man 
of business. 

We pass over six years, at which period Charlie Brown, at 
sixteen, was taken from school, where he had shown such an 
aptitude for accounts that Mr. Woodford installed him as his 
cashier. Young Maxwell had come home from Harrow, and at 18 
was doing nothing but spend his father’s money, lounging about 
town with companions as idle as himself, whom he styled fashion. 
ables. Sir Arthur took occasion to remonstrate: “ As he dislikes 
the business,” said the baronet one day to his parents, “ if your 
son studied for a profession, or qualified himself for a Government 
office, well and good; but a life of idleness is a disgrace to any 
man.” 

Maxwell made no reply. He felt the remark was true; but 
the mother fired up: “ Alfred is of high family, and must keep his 
position,’’ she answered. ‘‘ You cannot expect him to plod on all 
day, like a beggar boy picked up on the road.” 

‘* Pardon me if you allude to Charles Brown,” said the baronet, 
in a placid tone. ‘‘ You are wrong; it was because he would 
not be a beggar Woodford took him.” | 

“You all consider him a paragon of virtue,’’ said Mrs, Max. 
well, with a sneer; ‘“‘ but mark my words, sooner or later, low 
blood will show itself—a common soldier’s bastard child !’’ 

“Well, well, so long as he does his duty it little concerns us 
whether he is legitimate or illegitimate.”’ 

With this remark the altercation ended. 

We have mentioned little Alice, the Maxwells’ daughter ; she 
is now eleven years old; most elder brothers are fond of a little 
sister—their plaything and pet; but Alfred made her the object 
of his course jests and practical jokes ; their mother en 
the bad feeling ; thought it witty; they always called Alice a 
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little dowdy. Maxwell considered himself not a bad father; but 
never exerted authority to gain better treatment for his daughter ; 
in fact, his wife had so completely gained ascendency, that he 
had no will but hers. He thought her perfection, and his main 
endeavour was to procure from the half-yearly dividends at: the 
“Star” sufficient money to pay her fashionable arrangements in 
Green Street. Alice was, as yet, only a child. Mrs. Maxwell 
looked forward to her womanhood, and felt she would never gratify 
a mother’s pride and ambition by a proper marriage in what she 
termed, high life. No style or attraction, certainly. Little Alice 
was not one of those showy children friends admire, with bright 
curls, rosy cheeks, and large blue eyes; but if you looked stead- 
fastly into her face there was something which made you wish to 
look again—those downcast, timid eyes, when venturing to raise 
their lids, revealed such patience, while the timid, trembling lips 
seemed longing to ask affection. As Mrs. Maxwell would not take 
the trouble to instruct her daughter, and grudged the expense of 
a school or governess, the office of instructor devolved on the 
ladies’ maid, who felt kindly towards the poor girl, and did her best 
to teach her. 

A period of time has passed, memorable changes have taken 
place in all mercantile affairs, rash speculations, sudden bank- 
ruptcies, every week some downfall ; but the ‘‘ Star ” shone bright 
as ever—no change shook the stability of the firm, no disunion 
marred its harmony. The partners’ dividends increased. Wood- 
ford saved up his money, thinking eventually it might purchase a 
share for Charles. Maxwell had full demands on his portion; he 
presented his wife with an elegant carriage, which she exhibited 
every day in Hyde Park, drawn by a pair of long-tailed, prancing 
bays. Alfred mounted a saddle-horse, which cost seventy 
guineas at Tattersall’s, the fashionable friends who honoured him 
with their company declaring it preposterous that a young man, at 
his age and elegant figure, should ride a Shetland pony. Sir 
Arthur's dividends accumulated : there offered no means of spend- 
ing them—for thirty years the Baronet had been girded by the 
pomps of his position, three hundred British soldiers forming his 
body-guard at the native Residency, receiving nobles and princes, 
and representing in his own person the Majesty of England ; such 
had been his position as Arthur Seymour, as such he had displayed 
a profound knowledge of diplomacy ; and when he so unexpectedly 
came to the title as Sir Arthur Fordyce, he received the thanks of 
Parliament, the highest honour a British subject can claim; yet, 
spite of wealth and honours, there was in his nature a noble sim- 
plicity far above the gauds and trappings of the world. An un- 
ostentatious brougham took him where he did not walk, a hospitable 
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dinner when guests were invited, dining at his club when alone, 
he took no interest in politics, thus saving the expense of assisting 
to support his party, and had vainly tried to concentrate his affec- 
tion on any surrounding object; yet there was one helpless 

oppressed individual to whom he showed kindness—Alice Maxwell 
—and as she advanced in years bestowed on her advantages denied 
at.home, She evinced great talent for music, had a correct ear, 


‘Sir Arthur had often heard her timid, gentle voice warbling many 


simple ditties popularly sung. He insisted the gift should be 
cultivated, and under his influence Alice was allowed time to attend 
the classes of an eminent professor, paid by the Baronet. Her 
progress was rapid ; she delighted in the study, and profited by the 
tuition. At sixteen Alice Maxwell was the same with her family, 
the same in herself—thoughtful, grave, innocent, and pure ; thus 
we represent her at the close of the year, looking forward to her 
only amusement. The evening she was allowed to amuse Sir Arthur 
by her musical talent. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sir ARTHUR must now appear in a new character; though 
sensible and good-hearted, our worthy Baronet, like other men, 
had his crotchets : trusting, as he did, with implicit confidence in 
Woodford’s management, there was an occasion where he always 
wished to preside. Sir Arthur fancied he had discovered a new, 
improved way of taking stock; in this laborious task the great 
shareholder would be closeted for hours, dictating to Woodford and 
the assistants, who had orders to follow the new plan. Charlie 
was called upon these occasions to assist, and pleased Sir Arthur 
by his ready comprehension and approval of the plan, which he 
worked out sedulously, though the rest of the establishment called 
it nonsense. 

It was an annual custom when Christmas stock was taken and 
the toils of the day concluded, for the partners, with Mrs, Maxwell 
and her family, to end the evening in Harley-street—a grand 
affair, speeches, toasts and sentiments, with presents to each of 


‘the party. On the evening to which we allude the gifts, as on 


similar occasions, were generous—to Maxwell a pair of rich Tndian 


- Jars, Mrs. Maxwell a splendid Cashmere shawl, Woodford a silver 


ink.stand, one of Broadwood’s best grand pianofortes had been 
selected for Alice. Her mother thought it extravagant, useless 
they had a square piano ; then Mrs, Maxwell did not, know how it 
was to be taken up-stairs in Green-street. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said the 
Baronet, ‘‘ it could stand in the dining-room.”’ Here Maxwell 
objected ; he often sat there in the morning, and could not be dis- 
turbed by practising. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the Baronet, “it can remain 
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here—it will be an amusement to me: Alice, you will come and 

ise here, will you not?” The timid girl feared to answer. 
Mrs. Maxwell, though she much disliked this arrangement, dared 
not refuse. Sir Arthbur’s large capital had so increased the 
business that it enabled her to drive the long-tailed bays in Hyde 
Park and her darling to keep his saddle-horse ; therefore she wus 
forced to consent. 

On Woodford’s silver inkstand was this engraving, “To Henry 
Woodford, resident and‘acting partner of the militury equipment 
house, ‘ The Star,’ in acknowledgment of his long services and great 
integrity, this inkstand is presented by his sincere friend, Arthur 
Fordyce.’”” For Alfred he had chosen the finest edition of “ Sir 
Walter Scott’s Novels.’’ In presenting the books to that incompar- 
able youth he advised him to read hard and get well up in the most 
interesting stories, as in society these novels were often the subject 
of conversation; “‘and,’’ continued the Baronet, ‘‘ 1 was shocked 


to hear you speak the other day of ‘Jeannie Deans’ as a ‘mad 


gipsy wife.’’’ 

On their return home that evening Alfred gave utterance to 
his disappointment. ‘ What can be the use of giving that ink- 
stand to Woodford? the common horn one is quite good enough 
for him ; but now, I suppose, the fine present will be used by the 
corporal’s bastard, whose deiicate hands and taper fingers have 
been so much remarked.” 

Maxwell had nothing to say about the china jars; his wife 
rather regretted that the Cashmere shawl was of so peculiar a 
pattern, that if she wished to part with it, it would be missed by 
Sir Arthur. 

After Christmas, bills from tailors, shoemakers, aud jewellers 
came in against him to the amount of more than £500. The 
creditors were very pressing ; but Maxwell declared that as his son 
was now two-and-twenty, and had a handsome allowance, he must 
settle the bills himself, for he would not pay a farthing. This 
announcement startled the tradesmen; promises and subterfuges 
were in vain, money they must have. More than once Mrs. 
Maxwell had booked the housekeeping bills and drawn money for 
sundry domestic purposes that stopped a gap. She could not raise 
£500—it was quite beyond her power. 

After waiting a week, Mr. Calffitter (the bootmaker) called in 
Green-street, and declared he should be under the painful necessity 
of serving Mr. Alfred Maxwell with an arrest the following day. 
Alfred declared that rather than go to prison he would blow his 
brains out. His mother felt no time must be lost to prevent this 
fearful catastrophe. Maternal affection inspired a new idea. 
Woodford had always evinced towards her profound respect. She 
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resolved to persuade him to advance the money. A firm rich as the 
“Star ’’—what was five hundred pounds ? a mere nothing. Yes, 
she promised Alfred that Woodford would easily manage the 
matter. 

A gusty evening in March closed this anxious day. At half- 
past nine, the foreman and assistant gone home, Mrs. Mortis 
presented herself at the counting-house door, saying, ‘* Master, a 
lady is in the hall.”’ 

*“* A lady! who on earth can it be ?”’ 

‘* Well, master, to my belief it is Mrs, Maxwell; but she is 
so muffled, I am not sure.’’ 

Woodford closed the counting-house door and passed through | 
into the hall. Mrs. Maxwell had advanced a few steps, thrown off 
a large black cloak enveloping her head and person, and stood there 
weeping. A glimmering lamp in the saloon-room made darkness 
visible—few customers were in the habit of calling at that hour. 
When Woodford took her into the room, on carnest questioning, 
she sobbed out, “I am come to plead for your help in my distress.” 

‘* Anything in my power, madam ; pray be composed.”’ 

“A vulgar tradesman with whom dear Alfred has often con- 
descended to play cricket has. threatened arrest and imprisonment ; 
you can save Alfred and earn a mother’s blessing.” 

As Mrs. Maxwell came to other particulars she became more 
explicit and calm. ‘‘ Will you advance three hundred pounds? 
Other creditors threaten. Five hundred would put all safe.” 

“My dear lady, I do not understand ; how advance the money ?” 

‘* Arrange the accounts of the firm to enable you to help me.” 

“Cheat the firm! you cannot mean it ?’’ 

‘Sir Arthur relies on you with the most perfect confidence.” 

“ He does; it therefore behoves me to bé the more’ honourable 
with him.” 

‘*Mr. Woodford, let not cold calculation deter you from humane 
feeling !’’ exclaimed the lady, throwing herself at ‘his feet. ‘* Save 
me! save me !”’ 

“Rise, madam, I entreat you; you pain me beyond measure ; 
and be assured you might expect the opposite house to move 
across the street as for me, an honest tradesman, to do what I 
consider a dishonest ac*ion.’’ 

Mrs. Maxwell rose, her excitement replaced by flushing resent- 
ment, 

“ Of course,’’ she said contemptuously, “ you cannot understand : 
it is not in your nature to comprehend my feelings. Alfred is in 
high society ; he must keep up his proper position and shew the 
spirit of a gentleman.”’ 


“Tf running in debt shows the spirit of a gentleman, your son 
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will find in every rank young men to give that evidence,” replied 
Woodford very coolly ; “‘ but we will not discuss that question. 
Time seems precious; as you are so anxious to prevent arrest, | 
only know one way (Woodford looked at his watch. I will go to 

-street directly, Sir Arthur is sure to be at home, he told 
me he should be busy this evening making up his packet for the 
Indian mail ; you had better come with me and hear my plan. It is 
an irregular proceeding, but Sir Arthur is so kind-hearted a man, 
no doubt he will consent; for myself, as a partner of the firm, I 
will raise no objection. This is what I propose, that at Mr. Max- 
well’s two next dividends, not at once to cripple his income, the 
five hundred pounds should be deducted. 

“Good heavens! my busband must. know nothing of the 
matter ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Maxwell; “he refused to pay a shilling 
of the debts, and leaves Alfred to settle them as well as he can.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ replied the partner, ‘‘if you act wisely, let things 
take their course ; a few months in the King’s Bench Prison will 
prove a wholesome warning to your son, curb, ere too late, his 
extravagant tendencies ; they involve great dangers. In these days 
temptations to young spendthrifts are very great; your son will 
come out of prison a wiser and better man.”’ 

“Thanks for your sermon !”’ said the lady tossing her head, as 
she went back to the hall, and resumed her muffler. ‘‘I came not 
for advice, but aid in my distress, few gentlemen (a stress at this 
word) would have refused it. Good evening, Mr. Woodford! 
your conscientious honesty is remarkable !”’ 

By the dim glimmer of the street lamps, Woodford watched her 
a long way, thinking she might turn on him and renew her attack. 
Having important business to arrange with the cashier, he did not 
wish to be again interrupted. We here must anticipate: that 
same evening brought such sad consequences, bringing misery to 

ing heart around the victim, that we must defer the tres- 
pass of that night to a future chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From excitement and pleasure of an artful woman, we turn to 
the calm scenes of social life. Disliked and despised as Charles 
Brown always was by the Maxwells, Sir Arthur Fordyce held his 
character in high estimation. Woodford’s report increased the 
wish to encourage the young man, by telling him that when busi- 
ness hours were over, if Mr. Woodford did not object, he might pass 
an hour in Hariey-street. 

Charlie often availed himself of the invitation ; he delighted in 
the Baronet’s conversation—in truth, when Sir Arthur roused up 
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there came a fund of information, a long life gave scope to nume- 
rous historic anecdotes, and this gifted man had the happy art of 
so imparting knowledge that it was received as amusement. One 
evening Charlie arrived, his beautiful bright face lighted up all 
the brighter at the cordial reception he met—just before Sir 
Arthur had sent the carriage to Green-street, requesting Alice to 
come, and try over some Hindoo melodies. It could not be helped, 
but the host regretted this unlucky chance, knowing the Maxwells 
would object to any of their family meeting Charles. 

We must recollect that this youg man was quite unaccustomed 
to female society, or the influence it brings ; he was of a sensitive 
nature, unlike many young men of the world who continually meet 
attraction. 7 | 

Alice sat down to the piano, Charles did not know a note of 
music, but had a fine baritone voice. Sir Arthur called on him to 
join in the melodies ; he stood leaning over Alice, he looked down 
on that sweet face and felt it was all to him; again and again he 
looked—the charm was overwhelming, it mastered him, he made 
no resistance, the kindled flame burst forth in sighs and looks, and 
broken tones murmured from the quivering heart. How did the 
innocent girl receive the adoration ? 

At sixteen Alice was a child on subjects which most other girls 
think of at an earlier age. She knew nothing of love, had never read 
novels. ‘‘ The soul’s repose not yet broken,’’ she was naturally of an 
affectionate disposition. Why could she not look up in Charlie's 
face with the same calm affection as in Sir Arthur’s, the first per- 
son who had treated her with kindness; she tried, but fear came 
over her, she trembled like a person conscious of guilt. 

Sir Arthur, so far from imagining that love produced the visible 
change in Alice’s manner, the flurried looks, the blushes, and 
agitation, believed they were caused by annoyance at Charlie's 
attention, as she must be conscious of the antipathy of her parents 
to Brown. He meant to caution the young man on this subject—to 
represent that Alice was, in fact, a child, and that he must refrain 
from the manner in which he indulged; under this impression the 
Baronet had allowed things to go on too far. ‘The time arrived 
when he was undeceived. He had allowed another meeting; again 
Alice’s voice blended with Charlie’s. Sir Arthur saw her look up 
in the young man’s face, and give that auswering look which 
proved a mutual affection. 

Sir Arthur could not fail to notice their emotion, and told 
Charles that at his house they must meet no more. Ah, my dear 
man, you know little about love; crush it as you will, like the 
Gentilanella plant; the more you trample it, the stronger it grows. 
Debarred from seeing Alice, Charles dwelt upon her image with 
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imcreased affection ; but lie did not sit down in dreamy contempla- 
tion of her charms—no, they urged to greater diligence in business, 
with a hope, however hopeless, to earn a position and one day claim 
her as his wife. 

Alice is now doomed to a great sorrow, a sad trial, a fearful 
struggle, all around her destiny gather clouds—all is to be dark for 
her. Night after night, on a sleepless pillow, she resolved to 
conquer feelings which must lead to misery and disgrace. The low- 
born man scorned and hated by her family, how could she dare 
encourage such an attachment, never?—she would die first if shumber 
closed for awhile her weeping eyes. A dream brought the memory 
of that beaming countenance, that glance of fond tenderness; the 
tie was linked, no human power now could break it: those young 
hearts were one for life, the endeavour to control her feelings was 
too great, the struggle preyed upon her health. 

One evening Alice was left alone in the house ; she was free to 
give her poor aching heart relief. Rushing to her own room, she 
knelt down by the side of her little bed, gave way to the pent-up 
grief, in tears, and sobs, and gasping moans. Suddenly she heard 
her brother enter the house; he came up to his father’s dressing 
room; it was next to her bed-chamber—-she hardly dared to breathe. 
She listened! he seemed to search about, remained ten minutes, 
opened a drawer, closed it hastily, having searched further he left 
the house. He was certainly alone, Alice remembered all this 
when the circumstances made it important. 


CHAPTER V. 

WE must now return to the evening, when Mrs. Maxwell, in 
resentment at Woodford’s refusal to lend the money, left the “ Star.” 
The worthy man having closed the street-door, and watched her 
till assured she would not return to interrupt him, resumed his 
business with the cashier, which her visit had broken short. 
Pulling out a large pocket-book, he placed it on the desk, saying, 
** T have had to carry about this money all day; just count it. I 
had three pounds of my own and some silver, put that aside. 
General Phipson has paid his account, £305, for his son’s equip- 
ment to India, and items of his own, all in bank notes.’’ 

** Tf the general had given a cheque, it would have been easier 
reckoned,” replied Charles, laughing, as he counted out the £305. 

“‘ The money is quite as good,” rejoined Woodford, in the same 
tone; ‘ there is also a cheque for £40 on Coutts’s bank. Major 

8 account.”’ 

ee All right.”’ 

“* Do-not stay to enter the money on the beoks to-night ; lock 
it up until to-morrow in the iron chest,”’ said Woodford. 
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On the left-hand of the show room, across the hall, was a cosy 
little apartment, where the partner and his protégé took their 
meals. The housekeeper brought in the supper-tray, and lit the 
candles ; her master had entered the room and called to Charlie : 

- Come, I want my supper; no more arithmetic to-night.” 

Some time passed, when, in answer to the last call, ‘* Charlie, 
come along,’’ Woodford heard a startling cry, and the young man 
rushed in, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is gone; it is taken away; the money, 
the bank: notes, and your money too. I left them on the desk 
while I went up-stairs for a pocket-book of my own to refer to the 
account. Took no candle; was sure to find the drawer; felt about, 
and was some minutes groping to find it; while in the room I 
fancied the private entrance-door creaked open, but being such a 
windy night did not suspect.” All this uttered in such a rapid 
frightened voice, that Woodford scarcely understood. 

** Be composed, Charles, the notes are not lost ; the wind comes 
this way, they are blown about the floor; there ought to be a 
curtain against the door.” 

‘*Ob, no! they are not blown off the desk; there is Major 
Harvey’s cheque just where [I left it.”’ 

“ Pray be calm, Charles, nothing can be done with excitement ; 
it is impossible the private-door could have been opened, for I had 
left my pass-key in my coat pocket here, and had to come in the 
front way. -Feel under the table, don’t put the candle down, you 
may set the notes on fire; now stoop here, take your stick and feel 
under the bookcase.” 

‘* Not there, and the fire was out before you came home, sir,”’ 
responded Charles. ' 

In a tone far different from the bland, kindly manner in which 
he usually addressed Charles Brown, the master reproved him for 
leaving the notes on the desk, instead of locking them im the iron 
chest at once, according to order. 

“I never shall forgive myself, or expect you to forgive me,” 
said the young man. ‘* | deserve dismissal.” 

“ The hash will be quite cold,” shouted Mrs. Morris. 

“Oh, come here, and help us look,” cried Charles, in his despair. 

‘I am going to have my own supper,’’ quoth the housekeeper. 

A few minutes longer search,and Woodford felt it was in vain, 
the money had indeed been taken. 

After a wretched night, Charles went down as soon as daylight 
permitted him, again to search round the counting-house; while thus 
engaged, he saw a glove dropped close beside the desk—brown, 
almost the colour of the floor, a man’s size, very fine kid; inside the 
glove was written, ‘ Alfred Maxwell, 11, Green Street, May Fair.” 
There was the proof presumptive. Charlés held it up! he had it 
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a thousand overwhelming thoughts passed his mind ; he sat down 
trembling with emotion. Woodford had remained awake during 
the good man’s usual hours of repose, and at last sunk into heavy 
sleep. ‘Charles was alone! Should he place the innocent girl on 
whom he doted, who, as he had fondly believed, returned his affec- 
tion,—should she be brought to the awful misery of loving the man 
who sent her brother to shame and punishment !—a mother's 
hatred her portion, the consequences of loving him. No! 

Lest in some weak moment selfishness might shake his resolu- 
tion, Charles lit a fire and burned the glove; there, as he thought 
and wished, ended all proofs of Alfred Maxwell’s guilt. 

Early that morning, Woodford, entirely ignorant of the truth, 
announced the loss to the other partners. The Baronet met all 
details by only this remark, “ You are a persevering man ; search. 
out the matter, it lies deep, something very mysterious.”’ Maxwell 
received the news with far less composure; he declared it was 
a made-up story. Going up stairs in the dark! losing the key! 
screaming the alarm! The indignant partner declared he would 
not submit to such nonsense. “Charles Brown knew he was 
esteemed such a paragon of perfection, he might tell what false- 
hood she pleased and they would bevbelieved ; who saw him go up 
stairs ? he should answer in a court of justice.” 

In -prosecuting the cashier, Maxwell was fully convinced he 
acted justly; his wife’s continual imprecations against Brown 
worked on his mind until he likewise believed that, sooner or later, 
low blood would shew itself. 

Charles was brought before the sitting magistrate at Marl- 
borough Street, where, to the first searching inquiry he only replied 
by a brief assertion of innocence, unsupported by any corrobora- 
tion ; while in the young man’s manner was noticed a remarkable 
reluctance to add a word more in his defence. This told against 
him, and he was fully committed to take his trial at the approach- 
ing sessions. 

There are certain convictions on men’s minds which far out- 
weight the most powerful arguments, aye, the sternest facts; that 
one assertion, ‘I am innocent,’’ was quite enough for Woodford 
(and corroborated Sir Arthur’s opinion that some deep mystery 
attached to the business) ; he engaged the first counsel of that day 
for the defence, the celebrated Sergeant S——-; indeed he would 
have spent his last shilling in the cause. Maxwell’s counsel was 
Dr. M——. Meanwhile Woodford insisted on advertising in the 
leading paper the numbers of the stolen notes, offering £100 to 

any one who would produce one or more of them, and indies from 
whom they were received. No questions asked. Bills in the 
neighbourhood were also posted. No result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wooprorp’s counsel, Serjeant S——, had drawn from that 
worthy man the circumstances of Mr. Maxwell’s application for 
money to pay her son’s debts, and in his own mind was convinced 
she was the guilty party ; but he considered how difficult it would 
be to convict her. The opposing counsel would urge the irrational 
idea that she would enter the counting-house, not knowing the 
prisoner bad left the room (facts he meant to prove), or that the 
money was lying on the desk. 

When she entered the front-door, and Mr. Morris went to call 
her master, two steps in advance would have placed Mrs. Maxwell 
opposite the large front room, in full sight of the counting-house, 
and there she must have seen Charles Brown sitting writing at the 
desk—this argument would be strong against the defence, and 
determined him to rest that exclusively on the innocence of Brown. 

At the sessions, Charles was placed in ‘the dock at the Old 
Bailey. Two judges were on the bench, it would be difficult to 
meet with men of more opposite character, except in their talent 
and integrity. Judge Pemberton was a very old man-—in the 
courts he was styled the ‘‘ Father of the Bar.’’ 

Judge Alford was not more than five-and-forty. The contrast 
extended to their personal appearance. Vemberton, even in old 
age, was a magnificent man, a tall commanding figure, Alford 
small and plain featured ; yet the contrast existed even more in 
mind than person. Judge Pemberton had deep feeling, often sorely 
touched by the duties of his office, calm and contemplative. 

As this trial proceeded, his lordship rarely spoke, but listened 
attentively, not losing a word. Judge Alford’s mind took more 
active range, he entered with spirit into evidence, delighted by the 
wit of counsel, often eking it out with his own. Now and thena 
smart hit would floor an eloquent orator, and cause roars of 
laughter ; his opinion of a case seldom changed. On this occasion, 
being fully convinced of Charles’s guilt, he acted throughout on 
that conviction. 

Maxwell’s counsel, Dr. M——, in opening the case, tuld the 
jury they must not be led away by the stress laid on the prisoner’s 
good character. They must judge facts; they could not enter a 
man’s heart to see when or how sin and temptation overcame him 
~—his plea of innocence was unsupported. The story he put forth 
was highly improbable, going up in the dark, groping about his 
room just long enough for a person to enter the counting-house— 
the immaculate cashier must indeed have firm belief in Mr. Wood. 
ford’s gullibility ; let him show some proof of this strange story. 
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The first witness Dr. M called for the prosecution was Mrs. 
Morris, with the intent to prove that she must have heard if Charles 
had passed upstairs, or if any one entered the counting-house by 
the private.door. 

Witnesses are oftened cautioned to avoid entering into conversa- 
tion with the lawyers—they are sure to be trapped. Let your 
answers be concise. Yes, or no, but the housekeeper of the “ Star” 
felt equal to stand her ground against impertinence or craft, and 
speak her mind—she had only to keep her wits about her. 

“Mrs. Morris,’’ said Dr. M——, “‘ please look at the jury when 
giving your evidence ; do not be gazing round the court.” 

**T can see the jury very piain without my glasses; I looked 
round the court in hope of — something better ”’—(she was 
called to order). 

“ Answer direct, did you see Mr. Brown go upstairs ?”’ 

**How could I see him, when making the hash for master’s 
supper ?”’ 

“No reason why you should make a hash of your evidence,” 
put in the junior counsel, who like all unfledged lawyers, seized an 





. Opportunity to display small wit. 


The day being hot, the court crowded, Dr. M—— had asked 
and gained permission to dispense with his wig. He endeavoured 
to prove that the witness must have known if any one had entered 
with a pass-key. Her answer was the simple query, ‘‘ How could 
I know, when the kitchen door was shut ?”’ 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ beware! Heaven is above you 
(pointing to the dirty ceiling of the Court-house). Heaven 
records, earth receives your words, while weeping angels drop their 
Wings in sorrow for your soul. Beware! Beware !”’ 

“ Dr.,” replied Mrs. Morris to this grand flight of rhetoric, ‘‘ I 
don’t understand a word you are saying—it appears to me all 
gibberish ; but who can understand a lawyer without his wig ?”’ 

“Tf you continue this impertinence, the Court will commit you 
for contempt,’’ said Judge Pemberton. 

Dr. M—— felt provoked at her, and moved his hand to indicate 
she might go. 

jeant S—— now placed her on cross-examination. Those 
who have read the memoirs of this eminent counsel may form some 
idea, though a faint one, of his forensic style, the impressive earnest- 
ness in pleading which betokened a conviction ; his cause was just 
that his sonorous voice could be subdued to the faintest whisper, that 
whisper still more impressive than the highest tone, yet perfectly 
audible through the court ; his grand manner was redeemed from 
the pompous, by the plain, explicit language he always. used; but 
enough proves Sergeant S—— to have been a lawyer of deep read. 
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ing and acuteness. Had he restricted his practice to the Chancery, 
bar, no doubt would have been raised to the Bench ;* but choice 
led him to the stir and bustle of the criminal courts, where for 
many years this popular counsel was unrivalled in the most remark- 
able trials of those times. He had very strong political feelings, 
never taking a brief from a decided radical, this peculiarity gained 
him the soubriquet of ‘‘ Tory S——.” He felt a deep interest in 
this cause, the prisoner’s youth, and the beauty—which, however 
we deny its influence, rarely fail to sway our judgment,—all this, 
together with the manly composure with which Charles stood the 
trial, made its way in his favour. In cross-examining Mrs. Morris; 





"his rigorous tone to this witness seemed like breaking a butterfly 


on the wheel ; but her pertness displeased him, and in his sternest 
manner he endeavoured to make her confess an animus against 
the prisoner, that she wished to damage Charles’s character. 

“You had no very good opinion of Charles Brown; you con. 
sidered him treated above his station ?’’ 

“T never said so.” 

“When engaged in the kitchen, no one was with you to talk 
and call off your attention ; you must have heard a man’s step 
upon the stairs ?”’ 

“Mr. Brown like a fine gentleman, wore thin slippers in the 
house.”’ 

‘* Why did you close the door between the kitchen and your own 
parlour? from that room you would have seen him go up-stairs,’’ 

* Perhaps I might.” 

“You would have seen whoever entered the private-door, and 
you might have watched the property.”’ 

“The desk is not in my charge.’’ 

“When, some years ago, people remarked Mr. Woodford’s great 
regard for Charles Brown, you said, ‘ No wonder!’ you told them, ‘ it 
was quite natural; the boy was his own child? ” 

** Perhaps I did say there was a strong resemblance,” 

Then Sergeant S—— changed his tone, speaking very seriously, 
“No blame shall fall on you; but do not keep us waiting,--make 
haste and tell us who did come in the private way ?’’ 

“With all respect towards you, Mr. Serjeant, you will not catch 
me.” ; . 

An irrepressible laugh echoed through the court at the learned 
counsel’s expense; he was angry, and dismissed her. Mrs, Morris 
curtsied, and went home to dinner. 

Though Serjeant S—— could not discard the idea that Mrs. Max. 





* The circumstances are rare of selecting judges from the Criminal Courts ; 
for mapy years one instance only is on record. 
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well was the guilty party, still if he tried to prove this, the evidence 
against bim would be too strong to risk ; he therefore refrained from 
attacking her. 

At first he had intended to call Woodford as a witness for the 
cashier’s good character but knowing the simplicity of the worthy 
partner, and his strong feelings of attachment for the young man, 
the learned counsel felt that the witness would be exposed to a 
fierce cross-examination, and give the prosecution the advantage of 
being the last to address the jury. And as Dr. M had been 
rather diffuse in stating the case, the counsel resolved to restrict 
the defence to the rebutting of the florid orator’s statements. He 
began the attack by telling the jury that they must consider the 
absurdity of supposing the prisoner had the slightest motive for the 
theft. Here was a young man with a good salury, comfortable home, 
and treated with the utmost kindness—a young man of steady 
conduct, moral character, unembarrassed by any debts, and saving 
money every year. All the tradespeople with whom he was known 
to deal asserted that Mr. Brown paid ready money, and took the 
discount. He must have stolen the money out of mischief. Then, 
again, his property in his trunks had been searched ; no trace of 
the money was found. Mr. Woodford and the foreman of the 
establishment were both in court ready to give their evidence. 
Then the prisoner had been constantly trusted with large sums of 
money, and always proved faithful. He pleaded long, and with his 
usual eloquence ; none could doubt his heart was in the cause, and 
he thoroughly believed Charles Brown innocent. Few in that 
crowded court could look at that young man’s countenance as it 
beamed so beautiful, and not join in the same conviction. 

Judge Pemberton, in summing up the case, told the jury not to 
be hasty in considering their verdict. 

His lordship believed a mystery hung round the case; they 
must not grudge their trouble. His brother, Serjeant S——, for 
the defence, had left it divested of any suggestion that might have 
guided them further than the question, ‘‘ Did the prisoner steal 
the money, or did he not? It is very possible for one man, how- 
ever wise and learned, to be mistaken; but when twelve men of 
education and right intention consult together, we have reason to 
think they will arrive at the truth. It was difficult to men of good 
feeling not tc be swayed by the eloquence and persuasive pleading 
of his learned brother; but they must strive for impartial judg- 
ment. There was much in the prisoner’s favour to give him the 
benefit of the doubt. His character had been hitherto irreproach- 
able. The prosecutor had alluded to his low birth; the jury 
must discard that circumstance. It was ungenerous. The lower 


the origin the greater the merit of rising from it. On the other 
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hand, previous good conduct did not prevent subsequent temptation. 
Nature is not proof against it. If he was overcome, the cause is 
known only to God and his own conscience; the mere assertion, 
“T am innocent,’’ does not suffice. I say, deliberately, this young 
man’s opening life may be cheered (by your acquittal) with 
honest industry and the respect of the employers ; if quenched, it 
must end in misery and disgrace. Should you wish to question me 
on any point, [ am here ready and shall be glad to assist you.”’ 

The jury retired. 

When they left their box, Serjeant S--— took a seat close in 
front of the bench. Woodford tried to discern by the counsel’s face 
his hope of the result. Vain attempt! Sergeant S——, having 
taken off the spectacles he wore when examining witnesses (with 
intent to hide the expression of his eyes), stooped, as if contem- 
plating the floor ; then for a few minutes, an eye-glass stuck in 
his eye-lid, he looked round the court. He never, like many other 
counsel, conversed with the lawyers while awaiting the verdict. 
It was not his custom. Meanwhile the prisoner remained per- 
fectly unmoved ; not in stoical indifference, hardened against his 
fate; but his manner expressed a calm resignation which can 
only spring from a resolute mind. No change of colour betokened 
that the pulse of his heart beat quicker; but a gleam of satis- 
faction lighted up his face as some secret thought kindled his spirit 
and banished mortal fears. 

Immediately the jury left the box, another case was called, in 
which neither Sergeant Pere nor Dr. M—— took part ; it was a 
paltry business. 

Many in the court kept their seats lest they should miss the 
verdict upon Charles Brown ; but those whose appetite called loudly 
for refreshment, ventured out, and on their return found their seats 
taken. 

The jury returned—those arbiters of fate—other business 
stops. The clerk of arraigns calls silence, and asks the foreman 
if they are agreed in their verdict. 

They are. ‘‘ How say you; guilty or not guilty?” 

‘* GUILTY.”’ 

“Prisoner at the bar,’’ stand forward. 

Judge Pemberton then proceeded in a tone of great feeling to 
pronounce the sentence. 

“Charles Brown ; your youth and previous good character re- 
move your punishment from the extreme penalty of the law. 
The sentence of the court is, that you be transported for 14 
years beyond the seas. You may then return, and 1 trust en- 


deavour, by honest industry, in some measure to redeem your good 
name,” 
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In reply, the prisoner gave one look—by the judge that look 
was never forgotten. No other word was spoken. The trial was. 


Woodford heard the verdict in a bewilderment of grief. There 
came to his mind all poor Charlie had been to him since he met 
the barefooted child upon the road. How he cherished the boy’s 
exemplary conduct in business; the hopes with which he an- 
ticipated his young friend’s success in life. Often did he think to 
live to see him settled, the companion and comfort of his old 
age; and was it come to this ? 

No doubt it is human nature to feel more affection for those 
we have served, than they do for us: -It is questionable whether 
Charles’s devoted self-sacrifice to save Alice from trouble did not 
involve neglect of Woodford, whom he left in total ignorance of the 
truth. Let those who blame the lover be as much in love before 
they sit in judgment. 

That same evening the convict sentenced to transportation was 
put on board the Hulks, to be kept there a prisoner until the con- 
vict ship sailed. The departure was expected to take place in five 
days. 








































READERS AND WRITERS. 


Wur do we read? For pleasure, profit, or both? Why do we 
write? For pleasure, profit, or both, or simply, ‘ wie der vogel 
singt,’ the last being, of course, the true first cause of authorship. 
But as one bird’s song may be audible to a thousand listeners, so 
the single book may reach a million readers, which premise allowed, 
the conclusion follows that readers may numerically largely exceed 
writers. .Is such the case? It used to be. Without reverting to 
the real olden time, when half a dozen black quartos represented 
the thoughts of a generation; even fifty, thirty, twenty years 
back, there existed a quite decent disparity between readers and 
writers. Then, in the yesterday of twenty years ago, the man of 
letters was a being exciting a certain degree of interest, conside. 
ration, even a modicum of veneration. Now, within the to.day of 
a couple of decades, has the race of writers grown and multiplied 
as quickly, unpopularly, as did once the Israelites in Egypt; yea, 
continue they so to grow and multiply, that drowning in the river 
of oblivion is the inevitable doom of half the unwanted li 
offspring, else, carrying out the historic parallel, the writers become 
stronger, more numerous than the readers. 

The present age is denominated a ‘ fast’ one; ‘ fast’ living, 
very fast dying, via mines and railways, vii gas and steam. Rapid 
progress stamped on human undertakings generally, whether up or 
down hill, But of the many chariots entered on the modern race- 
course, literature seems making the swiftest, most noticeable. 
career. Slow, uncertain, faltering, as was her first motion, heavily, 
as up the dark ascent of centuries, her wheels turned, they have 
got into the broad plain at last, with a circulation quickening every 
moment, till we are only afraid the pace may be too killing. 
1877—17 77! Look, back. There were great minds on the earth 
then, and works of greater minds extant ; but, the periodical prese 
was in its infancy, and unborn were the enterprising Scotch brothers 
whose names stand immortalised on the title-page of the first 
weekly magazine, more prominently, though not more surely than 
they are identified with the rise of that other equally striking 
literary characteristic of this ‘ to-day,’ viz., cheap books. 

It is but a weak repetition of universal. opinion pronouncing 
now on the largeness of energy, philanthropy, and faith, that 
prompted these struggling Scotch booksellers, William and Robert 
Chambers, to the hitherto unattempted task of placing literature 
Within the reach of the million. Yet, had they sateen it, 
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we doubt if even their superabundant possession of the above qua- 
lities could have prophetically visioned the immense success that 
was to crown their labours. Great as was their faith, it could hardly 
have sounded the depths below, or measured the extent of the vast 
surface they agitated, when on the sea of public favour they cast 
their experimental pebble, in the shape of that primary Shilling 
Copy of “ Burns’s Poems,” printed in their Edinburgh garret, at 
their own unassisted risk, cost, and responsibility. Little more 
than forty years have passed since then, and behold the result. 
We have shilling, six-penny, four-penny—nay, penny libraries, 
wherein for the third inferior coin of the realm, may be purchased 
the neatly bound poem or novelette. “ Reading for the million” 
has indeed been secured, and readers by the million exist likewise. 
Yet number by the million though they do, and increase as they 
muy, we need only glance at the statistics of the literary market, 
to feel assured there is no danger of the demand exceeding the 
supply. 3 

Does anybody (not personally concerned) ever peruse the species 
of literature known as ‘‘ Printers’ Revister,” or ‘‘ Publishers’ Cir- 
cular.’’ According to the last.mentioned review, we learn that 
during the past year 1876, n» fewer than 3091 different books and 
pamphlets have been published in the British Isles. This large 
figure excludes all “Second Editions” and foreign importations, 
and preseits a ratio of publication (Sundays excepted) of about ten 
per diem. 

A very few years ago, a calculating critic, bemoaning the 
literary excess of bis time, wound up his animadversions by pro- 
nouncing in the calmness of despair, and as if the evil could not 
further go—‘‘ With every morning’s sun a new writer dawns upon 
England!’ What saith this Literary Babbage to ten per diem? 
Leaving him to ponder the question, let us return to our Circular, 
and see what component parts constitute its vast whole. Begin- 
ning at the lowest item, we reckon that of these Publications, 
Belles Lettres, Essays, and Monographs, number 100; Law, Juris- 
prudence, etc. 101; Medicine and Surgery, 108; The Pulpit 
(not including Sermons, 116; Arts, Sciences, Illustrated Books, 
152; Year Books, Serials in volumes, 157; Poetry, Drama, 
Musical, 170. Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research, 177 ; 
Juvenile Books, Tales, etc. 244; Political and Social Economy, 
271; Educational, Classical, Philological, 278; Novels, 452; 
Theological, 477. 

Here is an arithmetica) revelation testifying tersely to the fields 
wherein our writers run most notably ahead. We might, it seems, 
beur our scientific giants, our art teachers, philosophers, critics, 
even the much-abused tourists, who each make it a conscientious 
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point to publish his or her, different from all other tourist’s, tits 
sion of the same mountain, or vale, or waterfall! The real pressure 
on readers’ gravitates from the opposite poles of theology and 
romance,—an almost equal balance of power being numerically 
preserved between these two counteracting, rather antagonistic 
agencies ; for it is an abstract belief, a good deal fortified by expe- 
rience, that the novel, as such, finds but scant favour in the mental, 
theologic eye. No species, indeed, of brain composition has met 
such a paradoxical reception of praise, dispraise, popularity, and 
aversion, a8 the novel. It is not, however, more over-estimated 
and extolled by one party than it is undervalued and unduly de. 
spised by the other; and granting that shades of truth may permeate 
both sides of the question, let us, out of respect to its quantity, 
examine somewhat the quality of this article, and consequently 
the influence it may exercive, for good or evil, on the reading mind 
of to-day. 

Our English stylist De Quincey, divides the great collectively 
united sphere of literature into functional hemispheres of “ know- 
ledge’’ and ‘‘ power.” The first and lower addressed to man’s 
cold, discursive understanding; the second and higher to his emo- 
tional soul. In this upper sphere, the literature of power, is 
included the novel, inasmuch as its object is to rouse or subdue 
the reader through those affections, passions, and sympathies, 
which are the most empirical dictators of human actions, and 
guides to paths grandly ascending, or basely descending, from the 
mere table-land of dry information and knowledge. The novel in 
itself is not of much literary antiquity, but in itself, it can hardly 
stand the test of origin of species. Too many identical traits, 
bespeak it an offshoot of the drama, a form of literature known 
in the earliest days of culture, ranking back even to the conjectural 
twilight encompassing the date and authorship of that oldest extant 
draniatic composition—The Book of Job. 

Novel writing, in its absolute sense, has been practised in “this 
country for about a century and a half, during which time its 
rapid development i is amply attested by pointing to last year’s 452 - 
witnesses. 

itovels may be classified under three heads,—historical, poli 

, and social, each having their admiring readers ; the last— 

be social—certainly not the least for giving more entire scope to 

he * inventive bump ; ”’ being least trammelled with dates, real 
haracters, or real events, it is the mould easiest filled, and which 
holds the most unalloyed and popular fiction. It is, moreover, the 
OCs novel that, overstepping itself into sensationalism, has 
acurred the maximum of opposition, praise, and censure, and its 
ontemporary nature advertising it at least an intended reflex of 
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age, wherein it is written, we pause to consider a little its 
aspect, past and present. : 

Times and tastes have changed very much assuredly since the 
long-winded “ Sir Charles Grandisson ” was the ideal drawing-room 
hero; since Fanny Burney satisfied cooval romantic appetite with 
the experiences of “ Evelina” and Co.; since, later, Miss Austin’s 
mild beams shone acceptably, and Maria Edgeworth penned her 
“Fashionable Tales,” pointing every sentence with a strong moral. 
Now, it would seem, the writing and reading novel world rather 
ignore a moral, or even morals, and viewed by to-day’s sensational 
light, how utterly silly, trivial, and common-place appear the hopes 
and fears, the small unsensational sensations, that agitated the 
Evelinian and Cecilian bosoms! Modern society congratulates 
itself on its immense advance from the vulgarity, bad English, and 
general inanity that distinguished these eighteenth-century heroines. 
Modern taste decides the eloquent, impassioned, beautiful mur- 
deress, an incomparably more interesting character, and an artistic 

suicide a more stimulating mode of breaking off a chapter than the 
old-fashioned dull moral, skipped, of course, it is charitably sup- 
posed, by even the most primitive novel reader. It may have 
been. Yet, dare we enter a protest, to the effect that even a 
skipped moral might possess an unskipable influence, appealing to 
the reader through plot and diction, as it must have stimulated the 
writer to loftier ideals, nobler sentiments and expressions, carrying 
out Ruskin’s grand precept of the motive governing the work. If 
such a precept were duly implanted in the modern novelist’s brain, 
how much of what is false, meretricious, absolutely pernicious, as 
well as absolutely useless, would disappear from our literature. 
What an increased band of Kingsleys and George Elliotts we 
might have, speaking strong, earnest words, instinct with noble 
elevated sympathies; and what a decrease of the fictional species, 
who transform crime into manly daring, and construct a heroine 
out of the very dust and ashes of moral worth or principle! Such 
characters, if met with in the flesh, would be hardly acknowledged 
with pleasure by friend or relative ; yet in print they are accorded 
® most favorable reception, and the tale they adorn is denominated 
by the sensational press, echoed by the sensational public, a strik- 
ingly original composition. Originality is a term nearly as vague 
as Home Rule, which everybody uses with apparent intelligence, 
but nobody has yet satisfactorily defined. What is “ original” in 
this old, old existence, ever repeating itself, it may be with modifi- 
cations, but surely not novelty? What can be ‘‘ original ’’ in the 
matter of a written reflex thereof? Analyse dispassionately a few 
of ‘these “‘striking’’ tales, and judge how much of what is called 
“ original” is but distorted humanity, exaggerated sentiment, per 
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verted sympathy, with which the great monotone of real life. is 
struck, not into harmony, but discord. 

Apart from novels and novelists, we would gladly inhale a 
change of literary air, and pay an humble read<r’s grateful ac- 
knowledgment to some of our many distinguished poetic and prose 
authors, not omitting that link between our comparative “ Yester- 
day”’ and ‘‘To-day,’’ the veteran Carlyle himself, who, honest, 
fearless, stedfast, impregnable to assault, or adverse buffetting, as 
one of the-granite hills of his own ‘‘ north countrie,” stands yet 
amongst his: literary compeers (in our eyes) “the grandest of 
them a’!”’ 

But space forbids more extended discourse upon readers and 
writers. Once the latter, few and far between, shone as stars 
through the surrounding gloom. The darkness of illiterate night 
has passed, but we cannot call the present incompleteness noon, 
nor mistako the crowd of small lanterns carried very near earth, for 
any abiding or guiding light. Still, far above these feeble glim- 
merers, glow our surer, truer literary luminaries, in constellations 
of varied glory and lustre, fulfilling their appointed orbits of know- 
ledge and power. Let us raise our mental eyes from the lower to 
these upper lights, remembering at the same time that even their 
superior brilliancy is a limited and delegated one, their position, 
however exalted, at best comparable to those actual stars which 
te ordinary vision seem set in the heights of heaven, yet defying 
scientific calculus to measure the infinite depths that exist beyond 
and around them. 

In extenuation of our mass of subordinate writers, of the 
lantern degree (provided they display not absolutely false lights), 
we would quote one more little parable from nature. This physi- 
cal world, we know, contains objects that reflect, others that 
absorb the sunshine poured equally over all. Of the reflective 
class there are a great many dull, a great many turbid mediums, 
but still they transmit some responsive ray; whereas the absor- 
bents drink darkly in and return nothing. Whether this reflective 
act implies an additional effort on the part of what we call “ inani- 
mate nature,’”’ we are not scientific enough to determine, but we 
can authoritatively affirm, that it is a much less arduous task to 
imbibe the expression of somebody else’s thoughts, than to give 
‘forth in like manner our own. To use plain words—it is easier to 
read than write. The most trivial tale necessitates a few sparks 
of fancy and sentiment, with a moulding of the same into a definite 
shape ; in short, it represents “ work,’ which the author can ne 
more construct out of promiscuous ideas and words, than a masons 
can build a wall of every stone and pebble coming first to hand, 
regardless of kind, size, or adaptability. This view of the case is, 
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however, seldom taken by the passive reader as he skims over a 


creamy surface flowing too smoothly to suggest any special adjunct 
of thought or trouble. But, “ il n'y a rien si difficile que la sim. 
plicité!’’ Just the simplest style may be the effect of intensest toil 
and care. It is an illusion to suppose a book can be dashed 
off with a stroke of the pen, or that such is an illustration of, or 
within the capacity of genius. In example whereof, apply to the 
recently published “ Life of Charles Dickens,’ and note the 
extreme labour, consideration, care, that unmistakable “ genius,”’ 
bestowed on every sentence, even the very names of the characters 
in his works, which, fiction though they, be, must retain a perma. 
nent place in literature, carrying out their gifted author’s intention 
of forming his “monument.” He could not have desired a fitter, 
nobler one, based as they are on sympathy with truth and right, 
antipathy to deceit and wrong. If our large mass of reflectors 
strove, in their degree, to be as pure mediums, we might, indeed, 
regard their increased number, not as a mere startling arithmetical 
fact, but a welcome, guiding beam, brightening with clearer 
lustre this “To.day,”’ through all whose speed, bustle, hurry, 


every true, earnest soul is echoing the great German’s death-cry, 
** More light.”’ 


E Nose. 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 
BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macbeth, act iv., scene 3. 


WE reached Paris the next day, but I had no heart or eye for 
its delights, It was to me a city of the dead, whither I had come 
to bury my hopes and live a subterranean life in an underground 
of woe. . 

As soon as we were fairly lodged in our hotel, J opened the 


“nature of my intentions to Mrs, Freeman, and begged her to aid 


mein finding a home in some pensiun, where I could teach in re- 
turn for my board and residence. 

** My dear Mary, do not think of sucha thing. Your aunt and 
uncle would never agree to it. I beg of you to remain with me 
for a little—or as long as you like. I shall be going southwards 
in afew days, and 1 am suretbhe change will do you good,’’ was 
her answer. 

“No, I think not. I have quite decided upon the course I 


have named ; it is the best for me in every respect ; it will oblige 


me to become interested in something beyond myself. Teaching 
tiresome children is not a bad counter-irritant to suffering.” 

“Teaching tiresome children is the shortest road to madness, 
in my opinion,”’ shesaid. I should fear for such a course upon your 
already overstrained nerves. I don’t think I dare aid aud abet 
you in such ascheme. I should be responsible to your aunt for 
your life in allowing such a thing.”’ 

“ Dear Mrs. Freeman, don’t thwart me,’’ I urged. ‘‘ I don’t 
seem able to bear it. If you do not help me, I must go and try 


for myself,’ and 1 took up a newspaper to search among the 


advertisements. ) 

‘* If you are really bent upon such a plan, I must help you, 
and will remain in Paris until I have found you something sult- 
able; dont look there; it is far better that I advertise for you. 
Such terms as yours will be readily accepted in a Parisian school ; 
but can you afford it ?” 

‘**Yes; I have sufficient for my own small wants, but not 
enough to allow of my being a burden upon my aunt and uncle, 
which I should be if I went back to Southport to live with them. 
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There is a great necessity, therefore, for my seeking an independence 
of some kind, apart from the disinclination—nay, impossibility—I 
feel of ever returning to Southport again while he is there. It 
would be so unjust to him.” 

“Very well, then ; I will help you, but on one condition—that 
you leave everything to me, and remain quiet in the matter.” 

To this I gladly consented. The luxury of brooding was the 
one thing left me, and I could sit for hours with closed eyes 
living over again my brief happiness, with its final tragedy, until 
day deepened into twilight, and twilight darkened into night. In 
vain did Mrs. Freeman urge me‘to take air and exercise. What 
cared I for these dull accompaniments of the health I no longer 
desired to keep. | 

We had been in Paris some days when Mrs. Freeman left 
me one morning to goin search of the home I required. [ re- 
turned to my room, a small chamber leading from the salon. 
I preferred sitting there when alone, as it overlooked a large garden . 
at the back, and I felt more isolated than in the salon, that 
looked out on the busy scenes of the street, for which I had no 
heart in my loneliness. 

Shortly after she left the post arrived, bringing a bundle 
of home letters from Miss Stanhope, Dolly, and my uncle. 

I opened Dolly’s first, and read— 

“ My poor ret Miu,— 

“*T am so distressed at the trouble that has befallen you! You 
believe me when I say so? These are no mere idle words, for I 
love you, my good little sister, better than anyone in the world ; 
you can fancy how much, when I abstain from asking you one 
single question as to the how, why, and wherefore of it all, 
although I am dying, positively dying to know. Never mind ; 
in imagination I give you a kiss instead, and tell you to cheer up ; 
for as dear Aunt Jane says, who is sitting in the opposite 
chair knitting—things may all come right again, and then you will | 
love each other all the more for this partial eclipse. 

“What a happy thought of Aunt Jane’s to come here in order 
to escape that terrible old woman, Mrs. St. Vincent! She says 
she spent the whole morning after you left in exhorting our worthy 
uncle to be cautious, until at length he burst out, with mild grace, 
*Confound it, ma’am, isn’t once enough? If you say another 
word, I’ll take a cab and call upon Mrs. Vincent and give her full 
particulars.’ I fear it will take a long while to screw him up into 
harmony with us all again. 

“Now for what news I have; nothing much. I still live in 
virtuous retirement, Mim, my darling, closed doors to everyone 
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but the Stanhopes (whom we have not seen for days) and: the 
rector, who has turned out a nice sort of man, albeit his sermons 
are awful! but what can you expect, my dear, when a man is 
obliged to preach twice every Sunday for half or three-quarters of 
an hour at a time ?—nothing but results that teach by practice 
the grace of patience. Out of his gown, however, I find him de. 
lightful ; and he comes two or three times a week to visit and 
chat with Reginald, who continues much the same, He paid me 
the compliment the other morning of saying, ‘ He thanked God 
for an illness which had shown him my transcendent merit as a 
woman! Of course I made a curtsey ; but I beg to doubt there 
being ‘anything transcendental about me beyond my good taste 
in dress, and ability for spending money. Still, you will see 
from this that he is satisfied. .I wishI were! This life is horribly 
triste sometimes. I shall feel it a little less so now Aunt Jane 
has come. I can quite understand your not caring to accompany 
her at present, but eventually you must come and make your 
home with me. Aunt Jane tells me the £200 a year has stopped. 
I expected as much; nevertheless, we can now make it up to you 
in other ways. Don’t form any plans, therefore, for the future. 

“ Apropos of my retirement, I don’t think the Croftons ap. 
prove of my keeping them at arm’s length. Her ladyship cannot 
understand my not being delighted to know her. She was most 
gracious at first, calling every other day and what not; but I put 
a polite stop to all intimacy, and now we pass with a stiff bow. 
Ican see she is piqued. I am sure I don’t know why. I see 
nothing of le beau Capitaine. I met him and destroyed his 
equanimity by bowing only. It was at our gate, and he evidently 
expected I would ask him to walk in. He turned very red, 
raised his hat, and fled. Since then he has betaken himself, I 
hear, much to his mother’s disgust, to yachting with a party of 
young men. She is so very anxious he should remain and culti- 
vate Miss De Harding, whose alliance is desirable. All this I 
have heard from good Miss Stanhope, who comes continually 
freighted with flowers and all manner of delicacies to tempt, poor 
Reginald. I hate the phrase, ‘‘ a sweet woman,” but she thoroughly 
answers to it. I have not seen her since ‘ You've been and gone 
and done it.? Oh! you naughty, bad couple to quarrel, just as I. 
had taken Philip to my heart, moreover. 

‘“* What a long letter Iam writing, and not at all the proper 
“letter-of-condolence’ style about it ; but then, Mim, my darling, 


“my experience is that when we are down in our luck, a sermon is 


not the best or most reviving medicine, Have we not been im- 


bibing the moral and spi virtual nourishment of life,ever. singe, we. 
were babies, 3 tuk B uor to ee supposed that we have a 
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sufficient stock in hand within ourselves by this time to supply us 
with salutary counsels for ever, without having to endure the 
superfluous draughts other people have swallowed, and which they 
are so ready to drench us with on the smallest provocation. I am 
afraid, dear, you will give me up as a very bad bargain. I expect 
all this deep reading I am going through is having a demoralising 
influence upon me. Adieu, my darling! 1 kiss your cheek for 
to-night, tu-morrow, mayhap, some item of intelligence will stray 
in worth recording before I post this. 


“Miss Stanhope called this*morning, She is in a deplorable 
state about her brother, who is very ill. Philip is with him. She 
was crying a great deal, poor thing. Ob, dear! how glad I shall 
be when I see people laughing about me again. I seem to have 
entered a zone of life where people do nothing but cry, my poor, 
stupid self into the bargain, and if'] could peep in upon you, 
Idare say, I should find you furnishing with tears an ocean whereon 
Noah could float another ark. 

‘** Good-bye, Mim, my darling, 
“ T am ever your loving sister, 
“ DOLLY.” 


“ Colonel Stanhope ill, and Philip with him !” I exclaimed, 

The knowledge fell upon me like a shock. What had hap. 
pened? What would happen? With these thoughts, I turned to 
my other two letters, and decided to open my uncle’s first. Per- 
haps it would tell me something of Philip. So I read— 


“My pear CaILp,— 

“You have something to answer for: I wouldn’t bein your 
shoes for a great deal. Somehow or other—through those con- 
founded servants, I expect—it has oozed out in Addison’s quarter 
that you have cried off the bargain, and that the poor fellow is 
miserable, and has bolted in consequence, for he has left Southport 
without a word to anyone. 

“Well, as I was smoking last evening in my cabin my old 
friend Stubbs, the cobbler, was announced. 

*** Well, Stubbs, and what is your business?” I inquired, after he 
was seated. ‘ Lord, sir, it’s the doctor! I am afraid he’s taken morta} 
bad, and gone away, and they say it is all because of the young 
lady as has bowled him over, and he can’t get over it nohow; anc 
our people, sir, we’re all in a bad way about him, don’t you see 
My missus has took on as if it was herself, and she says to me, 
“ Ah, John, do you go and see the captin, he’s a nice-spoker 
gentleman.’ * What's the captin got todo with it” says I. ‘ It’s the — 
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young lady as I'd like to tackle, and ask her what the a means. by 


-behavin’ in such a manner ;’ so I thought as how, if the young 


lady was at home, you'd let me see her. Of course, sir, it isn’t for 
the likes of me as u’d forget she was a young lady and I a poor 
workin’ man, and go for to be unhandy in my talk; but I should 
like for to let her know that there'll be the devil’s own row among 
us if anything goes wrong with the doctor; for no tongue can tell 
what he has been to some of us pour men and our wives and 
children. There ain’t a little ’un among us as don’t clap its 
small hands to see him.’ ‘Well, my good man, I am very 
sorry for you, for him, and for myself, I said; ‘but I can’t 
help the business, and there’s the truth.’ ‘But the 
young lady, sir—where” is she? She might soften up a.bit 
if she knew how things was. We're all a.talkin’ of it, 
and what a d d shame it would be to turn ona man, and he 
the doctor, who don’t think gold-dust is good enough for her by 
the way he is fittin’ up that fine house for her, and he hisself 
content to live as the likes of me. I am sorry to trouble you, sir ; 
but I promised my missus as how I'd speak to her, and there's a 
whole lot of women waitin’ at home until I comes. back to hear 
what she has to cay.’ 

“* Well, Stubbs, Iam sorry for you; for the young lady is 
gone, and Vl be. hanged if I don’t agree with you in thinking the 
whole business a confounded shame, if it has been her doing ; but 
we neither of us know the rights of the case yet, and it may be 
just as much his fault as hers. However, I’ll write and tell her 
what you've said.’ ‘Thank you, sir, if you'll be so good; and I’m 
much obliged to you, and I’m hoping you'll excuse the liberty, but 
if you could get the young lady to think better on it.’ With 
this, and sundry other apologies, he backed out of the room. 

**So now, Miss Mary, I hope you are satisfied that you have 
raised a nice hornet’s nest about your cars. I wouldn’t have you 
here just now for a trifle, by Jove; whoever marries Addison 
will have to look out for herself, and see that she behaves pro- 
perly, or she will have to answer to some others beside her husband. 

** Mrs. St. Vincent is leading me a life in your aunt’s absence. 
She calls regularly every day to try and find out why you are all 
gone and I still here. I shall have to take to my bedroom, to 
escape her, and lock the door—by Jove! fora woman will stop 
at nothing when she is bent upon finding out what she is not 
wanted to know. She’ll face the very devil himself.” 

A few more trifling observations about Southport matters and 
my uncle’s letter was finished, and I was free to read Miss Stan- 
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hope’s—from which ‘shrank. It was some moments before I 
opened it. At length I read— 
“My peanest Mary,— 

“Your letter has plunged us into the deepest grief. Adrian 
would go to you, only the shock of your announcement has made 
him ill and unable to travel. I long for Mr. Addison, but fear 
to send for him under the circumstances. Perhaps he may come. 
I fear my poor brother is dreadfully ill. What a cloud has fallen 
upon our promised brightness. I cannot write, my heart is too 

with gloomy forebodings. Will death and desolation 
take the place of joy? I fear to put the question even to my 
own heart. Mary, dear child, don’t forsake us. 
‘TT am ever, your affectionate friend, 
“ CATHERINE STANHOPE.”’ 


“ P.S.—I open my letter to say Philip has come.” 
There was that in the tone of her letter which told me that she 
knew all! And Philip was at Clynden ! 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
“The man I held as half divine.” 


In Memoriam. 


Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart ; 


My first, last love ; 


"LS ale av ee ae We and alas ! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age. 


Gardener's Daughter —TENNYSoN. 


My letters lay in a heap upon my lap, while I sat hopeless and 
forlorn. Throbbing through and through my heart and brain came 
the awful question: ‘‘ Have I done right to fling such misery on 
those I love best ?’’ And my thoughts dwelt with tender pity and 
distress upon the poor fragile man to whom my. announcement 
seemed to promise so ill. The whole bitter struggle of his life 
rose up before my imagination with intensity of suffering. The 
many scenes wherein, with more than human strength, he had 
resisted the cry of Nature, which must have made him long to 
take me in his arms and call me his child. If I owed a duty to 
my mother, did I not owe one to him also? and—oh God! was 
there not a higher duty still than either, that bade me leave father 
and mother, and cleave to him whom I loved before all ! 

In my desolation I could only sob and pray for help to enable 
me to see clearly where my highest duty really did lie; and for 
strength to act rightly while there was yet time. No words came, 
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only rending sighs from a soul in travail, and blinding tears from 
a bursting heart; language needing no interpreter before 
Heaven. 

Long, long I knelt with hands clasped fervently, refusing to rise 
until the intensity of my prayer had found some response from the 
Great Searcher and Helper of all hearts. 

I had flung myself upon my knees, in an agony of doubt, offer- 
ing up my mute appeal for help and guidance; and as I was thus 
entreated the answer seemed to come in clearer insight, which 
' enabled me to see my conduct in its true light. Oh, I had been 
wrong, sinfully wrong, thus to rank the dead before the living and 
wound the hearts that loved me so tenderly—and what palliation 
had I to offer for my rashnesst—none save the madness 
that is born of a sudden shock falling on a mind un 
to bear it. But there was time to amend all, I thought, as I 
rose ‘from my knees, and paced the small room with energy, in my 
determination to start at once for Clynden as soon as Mrs. Freeman 
should return. So absorbed, so intense were my emotions that I 
did not hear the knock at the door of the outer room, until it had 
been repeated. 

The key being turned, a precaution I always took when Mrs. 
Freeman left me, I now rushed to unlock it, thinking it was she. 
On opening the door I fell back with a cry. 

It was Philip ! 

I must have fallen to the ground had he not caught and held 
me in his arms with a passionate tenderness that told me more 
than language could that he knew all, and was waiting to forgive me. 
We liad no words, for the deepest emotion is ever speechless, I 
could only sob out my penitence on his breast, as I blessed God 
for the human heart of love sent me in answer to my prayer; a 
heart so merciful in forgiveness—so large in pity, that its own 

wounds were forgotten in the endeavour to soothe mine ; refraining 
even from reproach, which so many men would have felt necessary 
to propitiate their wounded self-love, out of compassion for the 
burden laid upon me. 

We remained in silence for some time, until Philip broke it by 
murm 

“There is nothing to part us—nothing shall part us; for I know 
all, my poor darling, Would to God that you had only told me from 

the first.”’ . 

“ How did you learn it ?’’ I whispered. 

“From one to whom it is your duty now to devote yourself. I 
grieve to tell you, Mary, that Stanhope is going fast. He cannot 
last many more days, perhaps hours.’ 

“OQ God! Suppose I have killed him!” I cried, starting up in 
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horror at the thought, as I began to pace the room in wild excite- 
ment... “ It seems more than‘! can bear, Philip. Sin and suffering 
are my birthright, and outraged law has retaliated by making 
me the instrument of death.”’ 

“Hush! hush! my darling,” he pleaded soothingly, as he 
strove to calm my spirit, which now was learning the full meaning 
of agony. 3 

‘The shock has been very great, no doubt, Mary, to a man of 
Stanhope’s temperament; but, my child, you have not killed him. 
I have known for along time that his life was in a most precarious 
state, that a shuck of any kind would end it.’’ 

“ And that shock has come through me—through me!’’ I moaned, 
heartbroken. 

“Not so much through you as through his own lack of 
physical and nervous power, that had not strength to bear up 
against the shock of supposing that you had been forsaken by me 
in consequence of your poor mother’s revelation,’’ said Philip, 
generously striving to cover the fact I could no longer hide from 
myself, that Colonel Stanhope had received his death-blow at my 
hand ! 


‘**Oh! let us go to him,’’ I pleaded, intending if possible to 
start without delay. 

‘You need not be so hurried ; we cannot possibly leave before 
the evening,” said Philip, detaining me as I was hurrying to pre- 
pare for the journey. 

“Meanwhile he may die! O Philip, let me send them a tele- 
gram at least, to say that I am coming.”’ 

To this he readily agreed, and it was quickly written and des- 
patched. 

‘* Yes, that will allay one great sorrow,” said Philip ; ‘‘ for now 
he will know that we are at peace once more. Are we not, Mary, 
my poorchild. You are mine forever, doubly mine,’’ he murmured, 
“* Never, never to be parted again. Say it, my own—is it not so ?”” 

‘* Yes, if you can love me after my seeming cruelty to you, and 
take me now that you know all my miserable history,”’ I cried. 

** Why did you not trust me from the first,’ be murmured in 
a gentle remonstrating under-tone that fell like the voice of an 
angel on my wounded, aching heart—for the passionate joy I must 
have otherwise experienced to know and feel that he was near me, 
was mingled with a deep sorrow that forbade rejoicing. 

** Did you not know, love,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that I would have 
taken you to my heart, with redoubled tenderness if that were 
possible, and there bid you forget all your misfortunes and bury 
all your griefs? But you will, you must believe me now.” 

** Don’t think, Philip, for a moment that my heart was ever 
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disloyal enough to doubt you. Oh, no, never for one instant } ‘but 
I was stunned by sorrow and shame, and I recoiled;from baying | 
my happiness at the price of betraying my poor mother's secret.’ It 

- -was a strane dowry to bring to any man, and one, moreover, that 
I feared would be injurious to you, had I brought myself to tell 
you ; for not every man would accept it with a wife. Still, I feel 
that I was wrong not to have told you, and given you the right 
of choice ; but, O Philip, my best, my truest friend, I have been 
tried past my strength; forgive me, then, and pity me if I bave not 
acted as I ought throughout, towards you, towards all. I have 
been utterly punished for my error, and have suffered agony enough 
for a lifetime. But only forgive me, and the love and devotion o 

my whole life shall atone for the past.” | 

“Forgive you, love? there is no thought in my heart to the 
contrary. My only fear is that the shock you have sustained may 
weaken your faith in every one: but promise me now, and say it 
once for all, and solemnly, that you will never suffer the shadow of 
this sorrow to arise between us in the future, to darken your faith 
in me. Say, Mary, my beloved, that you will never luse your 
perfect confidence in my love; and that you wiil ever cherish that 
noble faith which I remember your telling me you prized as the 
chiefest blessing of your life—in a word, that you will delieve in 
me.”’ 

** As I believe in God,’’ I murmured. 

“Then let the memory of the past lie buried with the dead who 
invoked it. It must now be our care to comfort the few days of 
life remaining to poor Stanhope ; for, O Mary, his life has been a 
tragedy !” 

“You have seen him? I heard that you went to him,’’ I 
ventured to ask. 

‘* Yes; as I suid I would. When you refused to answer my 
question, I knew he must be implicated to some extent, and 
that the solution of the mystery was in his possession. I 
started off at once, and reached Clynden late that evening. I 
found Stanhope so ill that I hesitated to agitate him; we met with 
some constraint on either side, which he was the first to break by 
putting your letter to his sister into my hands, watching me, I 
felt, with painful anxiety while I read it. ‘ Yes; Stanhope,’ 
I said as calmly as 1 could, for his sufferings, whatever 
the cause, seemed to equal my own, and I was prompted 
to spare him, although I had come with far different 
feelings. ‘It is all too true!’ ‘ She has broken off her marriage 
suddenly and ruthlessly for some unaccountable reason she 
refuses to explain, but which, rightly or wrongly, I am inclined 
to believe you understand. It is to you, therefore, I now come to 
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solve the mystery of her inexplicable conduct.’ With an 
extraordinary calmness for which I was unprepared, he met 
my question by asking me to give the full particulars of 
our interview. I told him how you would disclose nothing, but that 
secret had come to you by letter, involving the honour of an- 
other which by your marriage would be compromised ; and that 
you preferred to sacrifice yourself and all the world rather than 
reveal it. And I demanded of him to tell me who that person was 
who had thus divided us,and had brought sorrow upon all. 
I put the question searchingly as if to force confession, and 
show him that I did not hold him guiltless in the matter.’ 
*My poor, poor child!’ was his exclamation, as he clasped his 
hands in pain. ‘She shall not suffer any more. You were right, 
Addison, to come to me for the key to this mystery ; for I alone, 
of all the world, can best disclose it, and I will do so.’ 
Thank God, the blame does not rest with you—I feared it did.’ 
We were in the library at the time, but he rose, and begged me 
to assist him to his room, being too weak and agitated to ascend alone. 
When there, he turned to me and said, as he proceeded to light 
several lights, ‘You wonder, doubtless, why I bring you here— 
but there lies the secret of the girl’s mystery ; and he pointed to 
the further end of the room, where I had often noticed, with some 
curiosity, a closed picture concealed behind the two small doors 
fastened by hinges on either side of a frame that was locked in 
the centre; it often struck me as being an ingenious con- 
trivance to adopt for a life-sized painting. Unlocking the doors, 
he threw them open, bringing the light to bear well upon the por- 
trait, and then I saw——” 

‘“‘Ah! I know!” I cried, “I have seen too. O Philip! 
that was no dream, then, that night. It was all too real! and you 
it was who rescued me from my fright and despair !”’ 

“Tt was no dream, as you say, but I attributed your condition to 
fright produced by suddenly awaking while walking in your sleep ; 
@ result quite possible, and after the effect of the séance.’’ 

**But you are mistaken; it was Colonel Stanhope that was 
walking in his sleep—not I.” 

“Yes, yes; I know all now, poor fellow! and why he was 
so often and powerfully affected. Never can I forget his look of 
unutterable woe as he pointed to the face so like your own, and 
said, ‘It was her mother’s honour she would not compromise, 
Addison, even to keep your love. I have been expecting this | 
revelation to take place, for her mother wrote and told me 
the dying conditions she had made, and I feared how all might 
terminate for her—for you ; and the aim of my life has been to 
have a home ready for her, in case of any man’s refusal, or of her 
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acting as she has; but it seems as if my efforts have been fruitless, 
and that she shrinks from me, for you see her letter is addressed to 
my sister, without one word of mention of me, although when we 
last parted I made her promise—knowing what was impending— 
that she would come to me should any sorrow overtake her. She 
promised me she would, but she has not done so, and this is anguish 
more than I can bear. It is the crowning hope of a barren life 
laid low.” Then, Mary, he narrated all his sad history, which 


‘I need not repeat to you; suffice it that I know everything. 


Stanhope told me all, and I am here to protect and love you for 
ever, please God.” ; 

How I blessed and loved him in that supreme hour of my 
life! I could not speak, for my heart was over full; but now, 
like the fulfilment of a prophecy, there came back to me the 
words that floated through my brain when first I saw him—“ And 
the rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
it fell not, for it was founded on a rock!” In the storm and 
tempest of my life his love had stood me firm; as his life so was 
his love, a beautiful manifestation of the divine in human nature. 

Mrs. Freeman was glad to find on her return from a somewhat 
unsuccessful search that her efforts on my behalf would be no 
longer needed, since our “ lover’s quarrel,” as she thought it, had 
been so amicably settled, and that I was to return to Clynden that 
evening with Philip. 

Our journey was a silent one, absorbed as we were by one 
thought, to me an agonised one—should we be in time to find 
Colonel Stanhope alive ? : 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“ Her sweet ‘I will’ has made ye one. 


And open converse is there none, 

So much the vital spirits sink 

To see the vacant chair, and think 

How good ! how kind ! and he is gone!” 


In Memoriam, 


‘*O, Mary! thank God you are come!’ was my greeting 
from poor, heart-broken Miss Stanhope, as I stood once more in 
the hall at Clynden, and saw written on the grave and saddened 
faces of all around that a bitter sorrow was in the house. 

‘‘My poor brother! his summons has come at last!” she 
sobbed. ‘‘I feared all last night he could not live to see you. 
The anxiety and fear of your not coming has proved almost too 
much for him, until your telegram came, which buoyed him up 
with hope. Iknew you would come. Will you go up, Philip, 
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and him? It is the best, the only restorative that you can 
give him now. I will follow with Mary presently.’’ 

She made not the least allusion, when we were alone, 
to the secret existing between us. No word was spoken, but we 
looked into each other’s eyes, conscious of each other’s knowledge. 

Ten minutes later I followed her upstairs, and together we 
entered Colonel Stanhope’s room. He lay in bed, propped up 
with pillows, the seal of death upon his face. A pale light of joy 
flickered into his eyes and lit up his wan features as he saw me, 
and stretched out his feeble arms inviting me to them. 

“‘T have come to be with you always,” I whispered, as I threw 
my arms around his neck and sobbed jin his embrace. 

“Thank God I hold you thus before I die,’’ he murmured. 

He looked so like death at that moment that Philip, who had 
been the moved spectator of our meeting, interrupted us, obliging 
him to take a stimulant, as he feared the heart’s action would 
cease altogether when taxed with such emotion. 

‘** Holding my hand as if he could not let me go, he motioned 
me to take the chair at his bedside. As soon as composure re- 
turned, Philip and Miss Stanhope quietly left the room, and we 
were alone. 

- Mary, dear child,’’ he whispered, “bend your head down 
eloser to mine, that I may speak to you while I yet have strength. 
There is much I would say to you.”’ 

I begged him to wait a littie, fearing he had already overtaxed 
his powers. 

‘** My days are numbered—nay, my hours; I may not see to. 
morrow’s sun ; and now while I have power, my child, let me tell 
you, that ever since the day that I met you for the first time at 
your poor mother’s grave you have lived in my heart the one 
thing longed for on earth. Nota year of your life has passed 
that I have not seen you, unobserved, and now you can understand 
what anguish was mine when I met you face to face, a grown 
woman and all that I could desire ; met you and spoke to you that 
night at Mrs. Baines’ for the second time in your life, and knew 
that I must never stretch out my hand to claim you or call you 
my child without inflicting cruel pain upon you. Oh! my child, 
you know now how much I have loved you, for your own sake as 
well as for the sake of her I lost, doubly lost, for I was travelling 
when I heard of Prior’s death. I was at the other end of the 
world, where it takes months to reach England, for I had gone to 
Australia. I returned the instant I heard that she was free, to 
make her my wife, but arrived, alas! only in time to hear that 
she was dead. I never recovered the shock. She wrote to me, 
however, before her death; wrote and told me that abe left you 
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to my care, hoping, as events have proved, that we might meet 
and become known to one another ; but, alas, all too late, too late !”’ 
he murmured, ‘‘forI—I am dying. ‘The small yearly income I 
sent you and your sister was of her own naming. I would have 
done far more for you in this respect had I been left to myself; 
but I felt her wishes sacred and her reasons wise, for she thought 
any larger sum would have been refused, the truth of which you 
have lately given me proof.”’ 

‘Exhausted by so much speaking, he paused awhile, and then 
continued : 

“Do you remember one afternoon in Southport, when you came 
to arrange about accompanying us to Clynden, and I saw you for 
the first time in tears, that I was quite overcome? It recalled the 
most unhappy moment of my life. You looked so like her, in the 
terrible hour of our parting. I cannot describe it-—enough that I 
survived, in the hope that some day we might meet, and in the face 
of the world proclaim the tie which already bound us. For, Mary” 
—and here his voice grew mysterious,—‘‘ I have always felt that 
by all the laws of truth and right—if mutual sympathy, devo. 
tion, and love, mean unioi—she was mine, wholly mine. In 
proof of this I know that we shall meet again, in that kingdom 
where no shadow of a lie is suffered to defile the sanctity of our 
holiest relationships. 

“Do not grieve for me, dear child,”’ he whispered, soothingly, 
as I struggled with my sobs, and the awful consciousness that but 
for me he might have lived. ‘‘ To you I owe it that I have lived 
thus long—for on the day that_I first saw you and knew you for my 
own, you, by your childish prattle and questions, made me lay aside 
a dread intention I had formed—the result, no doubt, of an almost 

maddened brain ; I had determined just to visit her grave, to see 
how and where she bad been laid, and then, with my own hand, te 
have gained release from the burden of a life grown unendurable. 
For I was not, alas! the noblest type of man. I had yo courage 
to face pain heroically, the greater pain of living and rising above 
my sorrows and disappointment. I went, as you know, saw you, 
took you on my knee and spoke to you. You kissed me, if you 
remember, and gave me some of your flowers, and saved me! —ay, 
saved me for this sweet hour of death !’’ 

Closing his eyes be remained silent, as if in communication with 
the Invisible, while I held my sobs lest they should intrude on 
the sacredness of such a moment—for 1 almost thought death, in- 
deed, was nigh—even come, he lay so still at times, holding my 
hand in his. I longed for Philip, but my only course was to remain 
passive. 

Unclosing his eyes he begged me to give him a few spoonfals 
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of the stimulant Philip had left, which revived him once more, and 
then he continued : 

“One dear longing I still have left, which you can grant me. 
Philip has promised it me, if you are willing; and all things are 
ready. I would like to look upon you as a bride; it will seem 
as though I looked upon the angels, and I would see you his wife 
before I close my eyes in death. Delay not, and refuse me not, my 
child, I have suffered n.uch, grant me one final joy—the joy of seeing 
and knowing that my child is united to the man I love and esteem 
as worthy above all others I have ever known.” 

Under such circumstances, and in such an hour his slightest 
wish was law; I would have thought itlittle short of sacrilege to 
refuse, even had my own heart not longed to atune for the suffering 
I had already inflicted. I told him, therefore, thatI was ready to 
comply with anything he wished. 

He looked at me with a gleam of happiness, that blessed me for 
my readiness to give him the satisfaction he asked. Then he 
begged that I would ring for his sister. When she came he told 
her that 1 had consented, adding, ‘‘ And if the world are curious 
to know why she did so, tell them, Catherine, that it was to gratify 
the fancy of a dying man that she yielded to the sacrifice of being 
married by his deathbed, which served her for au altar !” 

Miss Stanhope then told me to go downstairs, as my aunt 
and Dolly were waiting to see me. 

‘** You need not enter into any explanation with them,’’ whis- 
pered Miss Stanhope apart,as Philip has fully satisfied them that the 
supposed disagreement between you has been made up. He has 
also prepared them for what is about to take place in compliance 
with my poor brother’s dying wish; so you will be spared al] 
questioning.” 

My meeting with my aunt and Dolly was one of hushed glad. 
ness on their part. I could see that they were thankful that 
all had been set right between Philip and myself, and attri- 
buted the reconciliation to Colonel Stanhope’s kind intervention. 
They felt that any expression of pleasure would be ill-timed at 
the present moment. 

** Poor, dear Colonel Stanhope! How very sudden his attack 
has been !’’ said my aunt. “ Philip tells me that he is sinking 
rapidl y—cannot last very long now, and wants to see Philip married 
betore he dies.” wis 

I looked at Philip, pleadingly, for, notwithstanding the readi- 
ness with which I yielded to Colonel Stauhope’s wish, the request 
was a shock for which I was unprepared. “1 wish you had let me 


know, Philip. It would not have come with the surprise it now 
does,” I said. 
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Stanhope begged, darling, that the request might come—as 
it does more fittingly—from him. I have arranged everything 
for an hour hence, as his case admits of no delay. Be brave, my 
darling! trust to me in this as in all things, and I promise you 
that you shall have no room for regret. We shall all be as we 
are—but you, you must please bim and do as he wishes.”’ 

** In what way ?’’ inquired my aunt. 

‘* He wants her to be dressed as a bride, Miss Stanhope, 
you know, provided everything and all is in readiness, I believe. 
So do as he wishes, Mary.” 

I went, accordingly, to my own old room, where Dolly, my 
aunt, and Miss Stanhope hurriedly dressed a weeping bride in all 
the glories of white lace and orange-blossoms; and then I went 
with them to the dying chamber, where Philip and the rector 
were already waiting. 

We stood around the bed, an incongruous group. My aunt, 
Dolly, and Miss Stanhope on the one side, Philip, I, and the 
rector on the other. 

Amid an awful silence, broken only by stifled sobs, the rector 
began and read the marriage service, scarce able to control his 
voice, 80. overcome was he by the strange scene before him. 

At the question, ‘“‘ Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man ?’ Colonel Stanhope took my hand and placed it within 
that of Philip ; and soon all was said. 

A profound stillness reigned at the close, as Philip and I 
remained kneeling at our strange altar to receive the impressive 
blessing of one who in that hour seemed to have at last van. 
quished all suffering and sorrow, and finally to have overcome, not 
death, but life ! 

Throwing back my veil, I rose and took the dying man in my 
arms, and supported his drooping head. Conscious to the last 
of my love, the fast closing eyes looked up into mine with unutter- 
able tenderness, and thus he lay for awhile in stillness. 

Miss Stanhope was kneeling, in an agony of prayer and grief, 
by his bedside; Dolly and my aunt, tearful and silent, were at 
some little distance ; and near me stood Philip. It was thus we 
Waited for the end, which came so gently ; it was like the creeping 
up of a summer tide, imperceptible but sure. 

Once his lips murmured softly some words. 1 bent my ear to 
catch ; they were: “‘ Mary, Jove. She is there———there——— 

see her————She is waiting for me———She is calling for me 
-——I come———I come———”’ 

_ The last words were so faint, it was as though they had been 
sighed out with a sigh of joy, that carried his worn spirit into other 
scenes of life, while the heavenly smile that played about his 
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features told the weeping mourners whom he left that his warfare 
was accomplished ! 
* . * * La 


The gloom and sadness of the next week cannot be written 
about. Their only parallel lies in the intensity of my childish 
remembrances. My uncle came up from Southport to attend the 
funeral, which was largely, followed by the many who knew and 
loved the master of Clynden. 

When the funeral was over the will was read : after providing for 
sundry legacies to friends and dependants, Colonel Stanhope left the 
whole of his estate and personal property te Miss Stanhope for her 
life, to descend, after her death, in entail, to his dear friend, Philip 
Addison, who was to affix the name of Stanhope to his own on 
coming into possession of the property. 


I open this record a few years later to add that Colonel Domville 
did not live very long after the events narrated, and when the 
allotted period of mourning was over, Dolly married our dear old 
friend, Arthur Crofton, who, notwithstanding Dolly’s coolness to him 
during her husband’s illness, never forgot. her, and returned from 
India to prove his faithfulness to the admiration he had so often 
expressed. She makes him the best of wives; so much so, that even 
Iiady Adelaide is satisfied, and still has ideas for Arthur’s future 
which it is not impossible that he may fulfil with Dolly’s aid. 

Our other dear friends are well. Of Philip it need only be 
said that his life is a blessing to many, but most of all to one who 


has found in him that rarest of earthly blessings—the full reali- 
sation of a high ideal. 
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COLONEL CAMPION’S CONFESSION. 


IT was my fortune some years ago to make the acquaintance of an 
old gentleman of good family and large property, who lived entirely 
by himself on one of his estates in a remote part of the couutry, 
where I had been appointed to a post of small value under Govern- 
ment. Although the scenery of the district was beautiful, ] bad 
little else to do but admire it, and should soon have wearied of my 
monotonous existence had it not been for the society, | may say 
companionship, of my friend at the Castle, who treated me more as 
ason than an acquaintance, and to whom I, on my part, also 
soon became sincerely attached. 

My friend—I may call him so—was a remarkable-looking 
man, between sixty and seventy years of age, tall, erect, iron-grey, 
every inch a soldier, but evidently borne down by the recollection 
of some great sorrow or misfortune. Not once during the four 
years of our acquaintance had I ever seen him smile, and at times 
he would sigh~ heavily and press his hand to his forehead, as if in 
pain. He seldom spoke about bimself, never except in connection 
with his campaigns in India, where he had spent a number of 
years, seen much arduous service, and had greatly distinguished 
himself, 

During the fourth year of our acquaintance I had on one or 
two occasions found the old gentleman at his desk busy writing, 
and remarked that immediately upon my entrance the papers 
were carefully put away and the desk locked. I fanvied he was 
making, or perhaps revising, his will, and speculated not a little 
on the probability of my good friend's reyard assuminy the shupe 
of a legacy more or less substantial ; for he was a widower and 
childless, and had on more than one occasion testified, in an un- 
mistakable manner, that he looked upon me with no ordwary 
kindness. “My selfishness in due course met with its reward. 

One morning I was hastily summoned to the Castle, and on my 
arrival was informed by the butler that his master had been taken 
very ill in the night, that the doctor had been sent fur, and beld 
out but the very slightest hopes of his recovery. 1 was at once 
shown up to the bedroom, where the first glance at my poor old 
friend too plainly showed me that his days were numbered, if uot 
his hours. He brightened up a little when I took his hand and 
smiled as I expressed my sorrow for the condition in which I found 
him. He then gave me a small key, explaining, as well as his 
imperfect articulation would permit, that it was the key of bis 
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desk, where something he intended for me was locked up. = 
after this he became quite insensible, and ey passed awa 
into the silent land, 

Though the butier was present when his master gave me the 
key, and Sad heard what the poor old man had said to me, I did 
not think it would be right or prudent for me to open the desk 
without the presence of some more responsible person ; accordingly, 
as soon as the last rites had been rendered to my poor friend, I 
sent for the vicar of the parish, who was also a magistrate, and in . 
his presence unlocked the desk, and proceeded to examine its con- 
tents; they consisted of a roll of paper, sealed, and directed in 
the colonel’s hand to me. 

I imagined it must be a will, and the vicar was of the same 
opinion; the butler, however, said that he was sure it was not, 
for his master had often and often declared his intention of never — 
making one. 

On unfastening the roll, I found it was a closely-written MS. of 
several pages in my friend’s handwriting, headed, ‘‘ My Confes- 
sion,’ and signed with his name. This paper I was earnestly 
adjured. to make public as soon as it came into my possession ; 
and, by the vicar’s advice, I have accordingly taken steps to have 
it published, premising that I have given my poor old friend a 
name as unlike his own as possible, for even admitting the truth 
of the statement contained in the following pages, which I do not, 
thinking it rather to have been a craze of the Colonel’s declining 
years, I am of opinion that it is wiser guieta non movere ; especially 
as the vicar, a native of that part of the country, had no recollec. 
tion of the tragic event, which, however, of course, does not 
altogether preclude the possibility of its having really taken place 
as described. 

“ Fifty years ago—at least, it will be fifty by the time these 
pages see the light, if they ever do—fifty years ago I was a lad of 
seventeen, half playfellow, half servant, nay, slave to a youth my 
junior by three days. One woman had in our infancy nursed us 
both—my mother. As I remember her, she was a_ beautiful 
creature, utterly thrown away upon the savage who called her 
wife, and who was my father, as I then supposed, though I have 
reason to think differently now. Rupert and 1 were consequently 
foster-brothers at the very least. He was a fine manly, handsome 
lad, and I was like him—it is no empty vanity that prompts me 
to record the fact—so like, that when we changed clothes, which 
he sometimes insisted upon doing, for a frolic, and I held my tongue, 
we were always mistaken for each other. When I held my 
tongue—ay, there was the rub. He had been to school, and, 
indeed, spent but a few weeks in every year at his father’s seat, 
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_where I was perpetually immured. His accent was elegant, 


refined, mine utterly barbaric. Yet the intonation of our voices 
was alike, a coincidence which subsequently stood me in good 
stead. 

*‘ A dim consciousness of my fitness for better things at times 
loomed darkly through the vacant chambers of my brain, and I 
began to feel dissatisfied with my humble lot and to lony for change. 
This vague desire grew always in intensity whenever my young 
master, for such, in reality, he was, came down to spend his holi- 
days at the Park—came down to lay i in a stock of health for the 
remainder of the year, to hunt, shoot, fish, bathe, and tyrannise 
over me. I had formed no settled plan, however ; oh! no; that 
I will maintain with my latest breath. I had fcenad no settled 
plan, nor thought of any. 

“ My mother hated him—though he had drawn his earliest 
nourishment from her breast, she hated him; but I did not; On 
the contrary, though he bullied me, he petted me too; and the 
fascination of his voice and manner, even when he mocked me, did 
not permit of hatred springing up between us on my part. At 
times, indeed, I truly loved him ; and it was only when he laughed 
at my clownish ways, as he often did, that I chafed at all; but 
even then it was the spirit of emulation that moved me, and not 
of hate. 

‘‘T am particular in thus describing my feelings towards the 
unhappy lad, lest it should be thought that subsequent events were 
the result of a deep-laid plot. On my honour as a soldier, they 
were not, however suspicion may rest upon me. 

‘‘He was three days my junior; it was my birthday. The 
family were all assembled at the Castle, for’ in: three days more 
Rupert would be seventeen, and a numerous party had been 
invited to celebrate the auspicious event, but had not as yet 
arrived. 

‘*It was my birthday, however, though no one took notice of 
the fact except my mother, who sighed and muttered between her 
teeth, as had been her habit much of late, but none else. Why should 
they? I thought little of it myself, far more of a seal I had that 
morning spied in a sheltered cave some half-mile from our cabin, 

““« By Jove!’ exclaimed Rupert when I had told him of the 
discovery I had made, ‘ By Jove! we’ll have him, Simon!’—he 
always called me ‘Simon,’ though my name was Robert, at least, 
I have since thought it was ‘Cymon’ he meant, though it matters 
little. ‘We must have him,Cymon.’ ~ 

‘* Master Rupert’s will was law to everyone at the Castle and 
im the Park, to me more than to anyone else. 

“My mother’s husband was a fisherman, and our cabin was 
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built near the sea, at a distance of about half a mile from the 
Castle, and on the confines of the home park. How I hated 
that man! oh, how I hated him then! how I loathe his memory 
now! He is dead, years ago, damned, too, as I most fervently 
hope and believe. My mother was not an Englishwoman. I 
imagine she was either a Spaniard or an Italian; she was very 
dark ; such coals of fire as she wore for eyes! how they pierced 
one through and through! Yes, my mother was very dark, but 
I'was fair, light hair, blue eyes—Rupert’s were the same, so were 
his father’s. I have patrician blood flowing in my veins, I feel 
assured. Irregularly, it may be, and the wrong—my wrong, the 
wrong I have committed—is therefore not so great as otherwise it 
would have been, at least, I hope so—I would fain persuade 
myself that it is so. 

“But.to resume. ‘We must have that seal, Cymon; we 
must,” 

*** Very well, Master Rupert.’ 

*** Get the guns ready.’ 

“* Yes, Master Rupert.’ i 

**T brought two, a fowling-piece and a rifle—the latter for the 
seal.” On our way we passed our cabin. 

“Good morning, mother,’ shouted Rupert to my mother. 

** She smiled, and nodded, and answered cheerfully ; but when 
we had gone by I looked back and saw her scowl and shake her 
fist after us. I liked not my mother in that mood—was not over- 
fond of her at any time. I hurried on, but heard her mutter to 
herself, in the foreign tongue that was her own. ‘ Mal—mal—’ 
there was more, but I forget the rest; it was probably a curse; 
nay, I know it was ; she was cursing my master, her foster-child. 
We hastened on, he gaily, 1 lost in a maze of wonder and resent- 
ment—resentment against my mother. 

‘*The morning was beautiful, the month August; rabbits in 
legions frisked about on the sandy downs; we fired a shot among 
them, that is to say, Rupert did, but left the victims where they 
fell. Seagulls and kittiwakes flew screaming along the shore, and 
more than one of these, too, succumbed to my master’s skill. 
My master! how the word jurs upon me after fifty years of free- 
dom but he was my master then. 

“‘ Between us and the cove where I had seen the seal a high 
rocky promontory jutted far out into the bay, so steep its sides 
that it was impossible to climb over it, and a passage dry-shud 
round its point was only practicable during some very low tides. 
On the present occasion, however, the tide was pretty well out and | 
the water not too deep to prevent our wading round, but, neverthe- 
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less, it would almost reach to our necks, and neither of us could 
swim. 

» *Pm afeared, Master Rupert, we shan’t be able to pass 
to-day.’ 

“*« We must pass, Cymon.’ 

‘‘As my young master spoke he strengthened his declared 
determination by an oath that sounded harshly, even in my unedu- 
cated ears, coming, as it did, from lips so young. His word, as I 
have already said, was law to all around him, so we prepared to 
pass round the point, against which the waves were dashing with 
somewhat less than their ordinary impetuosity. The water was 
up to our necks, but we stripped, laid our clothes in safety, and 
waded, carrying each a gun above his head, cautiously round the 
point, and reached the other side in safety ; the seal was quickly 
discovered at some little distance basking, high and dry, upon 
the beach, in full enjoyment of the warmth of the autumn sun. 

“ Rupert was much excited. ‘Give me the rifle ; I can shoot 
him from here.’ 

‘**T obeyed my master’s command, gave him the rifle, and 
took charge of the fowling-piece which he had carried ; he fired ; 
the seal sprang convulsively into the air, fell on one side, and 
moved no more. Rupert-uttered a cry of triumph, and calling 
upon me, scarcely less excited than himself, to follow him, bounded 
off, naked as he was, towards the spot where the victim lay. I 
followed with all speed, carrying the gun, awkwardly, no doubt, 
not on my shoulder, but in my hand; as we ran, he before, I 
a few paces behind, my bare foot slipped upon a flat, wet pebble; 
I stumbled, and throwing out my hands to save myself, dropped 
the fowling-piece, which went off, and the charge was lodged in 
Rupert’s neck and brain. He dropped like a stone, not a sound 
escaped his lips; he never moved again. It was an accident, a 
dreadful accident! and for a few moments I could not realise its 
awful extent. I jumped up and ran to my master; a dark stream 
oozed from the wound. I spoke to him, touched bim shrinkingly ; 
no sign. It was a fearful accident ; but who would believe me? 
then I, too, fell lifeless by my master’s side. Would I had fallen 
im his place! I thought so then; I think, as I write, so now, in 
spite of the unhoped.for brilliant career that was opened up to me 
from that day. How long I lay beside him I know not; it must 
have been some time. He was quite cold when I regained con- 
sciousness and attempted to look around. I was cold, too, my teeth 
chattered, my skin was pinched and blue, although I was not 
unused to exposure. Had my constitution not been of the most 
robust, I must have perished where I lay. 

** Would to Heaven I had! but it was not to be. 
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** Slowly the recollection of what had occurred came back to 
ne: I wept aloud. 

**] wept aloud: but had no notion what step to take—none 
whatever. I believe I should have stayed beside the corpse of my 
young master until cold and sorrow had put an end to my miserable 
existence, had I not been roused by a subdued cry, and the touch 
of a warm hand upon my shoulder, as I lay grovelling on the sand 
stained with my master’s blood. 

“T shrank with very fear, and hid my face in my hands. 

“¢Son I 

“T started at the sound of that well-known voice, but dared 
not look up, or meet my mother’s eye. 

“*«Son!’ then in an agitated voice, ‘you are my son? you! speak 
to me!’ and she shook me yiolently, stooping over me to .see 
my face. 

‘* *Yes,’ I answered ; ‘yes, mother; I am your son.’ But still I 
dared not look at her, and kept my hands before my face. 

“* You lie!’ she screamed, pusbing me from ber—she had 
half raised me from the ground. ‘ You lie! lie! lie! murderer!’ 

“She then flung herself upon the dead body of my master, 
muttering words of endearment in her native tongue. 

“I gazed at her in a state of utter bewilderment, not daring, 
or caring, to stir. 

‘* Suddenly she rose to her feet, and throwing her shawl around 
me, took me by the hand, and said—oh, sO gently, ‘ Roberto mio, 
come, thou hast well avenged thy mother; I bless thee, son.’ 

‘“*She knew well enough which of us two, the living and the 
dead, was her son: but had been rehearsing what should pass for 
an impromptu part. 

““* Come,’ she cried again, and led me, unresistingly, toward 
the spot where we had left our clothes. 

“One lingering look I cast behind me at the corpse, shuddered, 
and passed on, leaving it cold and naked where it lay. 

“The tide had quite receded, so we passed readily round the 
rocky point and reached, dryshod, the place where we had left our 
clothes—he and I—his clothes and mine. 

“TI took up the latter, and was about, mechanically, to put 
them on, when my mother stopped me, and pointing to his, said, 
* Not those, Robert ; these.’ 

**T hesitated: she snatched my fustian suit from my hands, 
and stamping on them, ordered me to put on his. 

‘‘Once more I obeyed my mother, not knowing, or scarce 
knowing, what I did. She then pointed to my own clothes, and 
bidding me pick them up, led the way back to the fearful spot 

where my poor young master lay. 
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“As in a dream I followed; when we reached the accursed 
place, she proceeded to clothe the body in my threadbare suit ; 
then taking a pair of scissors from her pocket, she deliberately 
clipped off the golden locks from the cold head of the corpse, 
thereby still further increasing the resemblance between us: for 
my head was closely cropped, and his covered with glorious curls, 
my envy and his pride: she carefully collected the severed curls 
and hid them away safely in her bosom. 

“Away!” she then exclaimed, “ to Blanktown’’—a recruiting- 
sergeant was then stationed there. ‘‘ Enlist; your neme ir his: 
there is money 1m his pocket, it his yours. I shall watch over you, 
my son, and mv avenger ; I shall watch over you until the time 
has come; but now, away. I bless you: you have avenged me 
and’my wrongs; but go: delay is death for the unconscious, or 
conscious, murderer ! 

“ It was several miles to Blanktown, but I reached it before 
night, terrified, all but exhausted. I knew my fate, if I remained 
—the prison and the halter. Fear lent strength, additional strength, 
to my limbs, and sharpened al] my faculties. The instinct of self- 
preservation asserted itself within me, and I was saved. 

‘*The sergeant, worthy fellow, was surprised when I, a well- 
dressed youth, applied to serve His Majesty in the capacity 
of private soldier; but supposing that I had been guilty of some 
venial peccadillio merely, had run away from school perchance, he 
discreetly, or indiscreetly,: made no inquiries--men were much 
wanted then, and I was a likely lad, tall and strong—but enlisted 
me on the spot, expecting, no doubt, that my friends would soon 
buy me out again. 

‘* An order, however, arrived the very next morning for him to 
march to head-quarters with his recruits; and ere many days had 
elapsed, we embarked for India, where I served for a number of 
years, amid the most varying vicissitudes of fortune. 

‘Years elapsed before I learned the sequel of that terrible day’s 
events at the park. The unhappy Rupert, even by his parents, 
was supposed to be the fisherman’s son, and I was not sought after. 
I was believed to be a murderer. . 

‘** My mother—Robert’s mother—swore she had. witnessed, from 
a distance, the fatal affray—swore that I, Rupert, had deliberately 
shot her son—some quarrel the lads had had ; she was too far off 
to know what it had been about—and so, as I have said, I was not 
sought after ; for to be found was to consign me to a felon’s doom. 
My movements were not unknown, however. My parents—his, I 
should say—were acquainted with every step I took, and my mother 
watched over me, too, as she had promised: my identity was never 
lost sight of for a moment, 
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Years passed away, Sir Rupert and his wife died, they had no 
other children save he whom I had unwittingly slain. Some time 
previously my mother had written to me, promulgating a scheme 
which she had been carefully concocting all the years of my exile. I 
was somewhat shocked when the proposal was made me without 
disguise ; but I had thought of the same thing more than once, 
since I had been a soldier, and needed but little persuasion to 
induce me to fal! in with my mother’s plans: so that when my late 
father’s solicitors—Rupert’s father, be it understood, though 
doubtless mine as well—wrote to me announcing his death and 
my succession to the title and estates, and conveyed further the 
astounding intelligence that my old nurse had confessed that she 
had invented the story of our quarrel, and that her son’s death 
was the result of a pure accident, I did not deny that I was the 
long-lost Rupert. I was not asked to affirm that I was so: I 
acquiesced mutely in everything that was said; and if I acteda 
lie, spoke none with my lips. 

**T allowed myself to be the more readily drawn into my 
mother’s shame, that my naturally ambitious spirit was chafing 
madly at the subordinate part I filled, and could only hope to fill. 
“Need I say more? I procured my discharge from the army with- 
out difficulty ; or, rather, my solicitors procured it for me; I re- 
turned home to the seat of my ancestors; mine in very truth. 
That unfortunate accident! Had not the poor fisher-boy’s 
mother confessed at last that it was an accident? Wretched 
woman! What punishment did she deserve? She had been 
crazed with grief! Nonsense! Her only and dearly-loved son! 
What of the poor dear baronet and his lady? What of their son? 
No one doubted my identity fora moment. I had availed myself 
with all my might of the educational advantages afforded by the 
regimental school ; and though my late master, poor lad, was used, 
in derision, to term me Cymon, not many months had elapsed 
from the date of my assuming his position, if not his name, before 
I could speak, ay, and write, as well as he had been used to do. 

“My mother’s tardy confession was believed: no very minute 
inquiries were made, for there was not a suspicion of the truth in 
any mind ; I had never been lost sight of. It was certainly asked, 
why I, knowing myself to be innocent, had allowed myself for so 
mapy years to remain under the imputation of being a mur. 
derer; but the question was answered as soon as put,—my great 
tendencies of heart, my overwhelming regret for the loss of my 
foster-brother whom I had—oh, quite accidentally—hurried into a 
bloody and premature grave. Just so; I was not asked such 
questions, and answered none. If I acted a lie, I sinned not with 


my lips. 
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“T was received with the greatest enthusiasm by my neigh- 


- pours and tenants on taking possession of my estates, after the 


long and painful exile to which I had submitted with such angelic 
resignation and patience, in expiation of my terrible misfortune— 
heartily welcomed back to the home of my ancestors—mine in 
very truth. 

“ That was the chief argument that was put forward by my 
mother to induce my acquiescence in her scheme. 

. “IT was a soldier. I loved the army, and soon purchased a 

commission in another regiment. I have seen much service, and 
goon attained my present rank—might have risen much higher; 
but a Nemesis has been on my track ever since my return from 
India. My wife, my children, have been taken from me, one by 
one. My conscience tortures me night and day. - Life has be- 
come a burden, and I dare not purchase peace of mind by a con- 
fession of my crime. 

‘IT who have stood in the valley of the shadow of death, as it 
were, times and oft, dare not face the consequences of an avowal 
of my guilt. No, not even now that my mother-nurse has 
been gathered to her kindred in her last home. I dare not! 

“Yet I must, or I shall go mad. 

‘‘A compromise! I have drawn up this paper, and sooner or 
later all will be kiown—but not yet. 

“ Pity me, dear friend ; pray for my soul: for it had been better 
for me had I never been born. 

“The only consolation I have is that at my death the property 
I have usurped so long will revert to the lawful heir; for I have 
none behind me to perpetuate the injustice of which I have been 
guilty ; irreparable, alas, for the term of my life. I have been 
a careful and a painstaking steward, and may not leave the 
meanest memento to a friend, for I have nothing that is mine own, 

‘Once more, dear friend, pity me; pray for my soul; I hope 
and believe I may find pardon yet, though I have lacked the 
courage, all these years, to make atonement for my sin.” 

































By the Water's Edge. 












BY THE WATER’S EDGE. 


To sit together by a lucid stream, 
And watch it flow: . | 7 ; 
If passing clouds sail in the sunny beam, 





To watch them go: 
If from thatched roof the curling smoke ascends, . 
Its course to view : 
If the still air some flower’s scent suspends, . 
To breathe it too : . 
lf from some fruit the bees their honey take, : 
That fruit to try. . 
If with new song some bird the woods awake, . 
To listen nigh : : 
Beneath the willow, where the water sighs, y 
To hear it sighing : t 
Nor dreaming think, while every moment flies, , 
How time is flying : ; 
And loving dearly, with one love alone, “ 
Ourselves adoring : 
The strife of many, tribulation’s groan, 
We are ignoring : . 
Yea, happy only, other things may tire, . 
We are not tired : . 
We feel that love, though other things expire, tl 
Has not expired ! & 


Ceci, MaxweELu Lyrs. 
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By the Author of “Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fel,’ et 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
UNCLE OLIVER’S WILL. 


“ WELL, the house is not much loss, and the old humbug _ himself 
still less !””. 

This sentiment emanated from the lips of Mr. Percy Macnamara, 
as, in the broad light of the next day, he contemplated with a 
a slight smile the wreck of The Jointure House. Though his 
brother’s nominal agent and representative, he had not considered it 
necessary to abridge his needful nocturnal rest, to assist in saving 
his brother’s property. He had contented himself receiving patro- 
nisingly into his temporary ‘‘ headquarters’’ of Derrycarne, the 
survivors, as he termed Cecile, Nora, and the other servants, 
when they arrived in the morning. But now, he pointed out, and 
explained to Mr. Lindores, several measures he would have adopted 
with inevitable success, had he been personally on the spot during 
the conflagration. ‘‘ Has anything been rescued besides the live 
stock and that fireproof safe, wherein, I suppose, the extinct 
Mac kept his love-letters:.§ Have you looked into it yet?’’ he 
inquired. 

“7.” 

“It holds, of course, either his love-letters or his Will; and 
as I am his nearest present male relative, I think I shall open it 
and try,’’ quoth the young gentleman, waxing curious. But his 
suggested right of kinship Mr. Lindores declined to own, and sent 
the safe up to Derrycarne. 

** Very tantalising ! But if there be a will I must hear it in 
time. I can imagine it already a sort of ‘Chatterton ’ Testament, 
bequeathing to his surviving kinsfolk all his great virtues and 
noble qualities. ‘Love of “seclusion, par example, to Fred, ’ 
laughed Percy, to whom the whole affair was a matter of quite 
pleasurable excitement. ‘‘I say, what class girl is my cousin ?’’ 
he continued. ‘‘I’ve hardly seen her yet, but shall trot her out 
presently. Her arm and head came to grief in the row, giving her 
an evident chance of being maimed for life.’’ 

Mr. Lindores made no ‘reply. He had not seen Cecy, since he 
sent her up to Derrycarne. ‘The painful necessity of the inquest, 
and the arrangements for the interment, had kept him every moment 
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busy. Considerable experience, had, however, taught him, that 
there was not the smallest credence ever to be placed in the general 
remarks of Master Percy, who indifferent to his companion’s silence 
was rattling on glibly—‘‘ A demise in the family causes a lot of 
trouble. There is the amount of letters to be written to friends, 
telling them the news—(“ Glad you've done that, Lindores!) Then 
the ordering the funeral affairs, and advertising the thing. That 
comes in your line also. By-the-bye, the mystic safe must be in- 
vestigated, to ascertain whether the lamented decease left any 
special direction as to how he should be consigned to the earth, or 
more correctly speaking, the ‘ shelf,’ seeing we Macs moulder in 
@ vault !’’ 

But the investigation of the safe, resulted in the sole discovery 
therein of a folded sealed parchment bearing the outer inscription, 
‘* Mr. O. Macnamara’s Last Will and Testament, to be opened and 
read after his funeral, in the presence of as many of his relatives, 
male and female, as may then and there chance to be assembled.” 

The names of Sir Martin O’Neill and Mr. Lindores appeared 
furthermore outside the document, as executors. And with this 
information Percy's curiosity had to rest satished till after the in- 
terment, three or four days later. } 

Three or four days, during which interval the dry, frosty 
keenness, which had stimulated the fatal fire, had disappeared, and 
dimly, luridly, showed the sun through the thick fog that 
eushrouded the outer world on the morning fixed for Uncle 
Oliver’s burial. 

“‘ Just the weather for a corps to be carried out,” had remarked 
Nora, as she entered the room appropriated to Cecile. The latter 
rose wearily. Irrelevant dreams had banished from her mind, 
surrounding horrors for an hour or two, only to return with fresh 
intensity, wheu she awoke. In addition to her natural grief at 
what had happened, other painful thoughts were troubling her. 
What should she do? She was utterly friendless, aud desolate, 
and destitute! Not an ornament, hardly a dress, besides what she 
wore at the time, had escaped the destructive fire. Sick and dizzy 
—she felt she had no courage, no strength to face anything, as, in- 
capable of either response or reproof, she listened to the rather 
free-spoken comments of Nora, who stood at the window watching 
and criticising the sad procession that was forming on the gravel 
sweep beneath. Mechanically Cecy’s own eyes caught glimpses of 
the dreary hearse, with its black horses and white-scarfed driver, 
the succeeding vehicles—very few they numbered, for it is un- 
necessary to remind the reader that Uncle Oliver had had not been 
what is generally denominated a ‘‘ popular character.” 


“ Au’ signs on it! said Nora. ‘‘ He's havin’ a poor buryin’ l= 
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God help them, that’s like him without the heart of a wran for 
anyone but themselves, they'll be left poor and lonesome when 
their time’s up—one, two, three-—sorra one—bnt our own, and 
Sir Martin’s, and the mourning carriage, and just a thrifle of foot 
people !” 

Cecile was quite national enough to have deemed the scanty 
train of mourners a slight and misfortune, had not her mind been 
distracted by other emotions—by such a sense of utter forlornness, 
that came creeping more and more over her, as after the loquacious 
maid left the room, she sat stupidly on till the noise of the return- 
ing carriages made her start, and presently Nora re-appeared to 
ask her—“ If she would come down to the parlour immediately, her 
presence was wanted there.’’ She obeyed mechanically. Half 
way downstairs, Mr. Lindores met her, and conducted her into the 
breakfast parlour. “ Very dilapidated young woman, indee! !’’ 
eoliloquised Percy, as pale, hollow-eyed, the scorch conspicuous on 
her white forehead, she entered the room, where stood, besides her 
cousin, Sir Martin O’Neill, Mr. Power, and Mr. Astutor, her late 
uncle’s solicitor, who was just preparing to unfold the important 
document entitled ‘‘ Oliver Macnamara’s Last Will and Testament.” 
Listless, inattentive, sat Cecile during the preliminary words read 
by the solicitor, till he began the second sentence: ‘‘ The furnished 
Manor House of De Burgh Towers, together with all the lands ad- 
joining, purchased by me, situated in the county of Galway—I 
bequeath for ever to my grand nephew, Francis De Burgh, now in 
Australia working for. his living, which salutary occupation, I trust 
may teach him some sense, cure him of the hereditary disease, so 
fatal in his family, viz., Irish Pride, and enable him to return to 
this country a wiser and better man. In the event of his not 
surviving to inherit the above bequest, then (as I know the female 
next-of-kin are incapable of managing an estate), I desire that the 
aforesaid Manor House and lands be re-sold, and of the proceeds 
of sale, two-thirds to be apportioned, in equal shares to each of my 
grandnieces, and the remainder to be given to the support of that 
most suitable national institution, Swift’s Hospital.’” 

“De Burgh Towers.’’ A mist swam before Ceoile’s eyes, as 
bewildered she looked at Mr. Astutor, then at Mr. Lindores. She 
did not hear the conclusion of the Testament, whereby the man, 
not supposed to possess even the heart of a wren, had left to differ. 
ent charities five hundred pounds; ;0 old Mick, one hundred 
pounds ; and prior to these items, the sum of six thousand pounds 
to Grandmamma, with reversionary title to herself; nor the codicil, 
added after Gradmamma’s death, allocating this money personally 
to his ‘* grandniece, Cecile De Burgh,” whom he furthermore ap. 
pointed, under the guardianship of Mr, Lindoree, for six months, or 
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such longer period as might elapse ere she could be pronounced 
by that gentleman qualified to manage sensibly her legacy. 
Percy’s unselfish comment—‘‘’Pon my word—jolly old miser! 
wouldn’t object to be a grandniece myself for the nonce ”? fell 
dead on her ears. She was vaguely, vainly, trying to realise the 
fact that The Towers had not been Mr. Lindores’ property, but 
Uncle Oliver's, and that he had willed it to Frank. Frank! who 
was dead—given up—never mentioned for nearly two years. 
Stock-still she sat, hardly comprehending where she was, or what 
anything meant. 

“You seem upset ?’’ observed Percy, with a solicitude newly 
born of the discovery—his cousin might be worth something. 

‘‘ It has been un unpleasant ordeal for you?’ added Mr. Lin- 
dores, as he opened the door communicating with the drawing- 
room. ° “ But it is over now, and you can rest here quietly.”’ 

“ Cecy obeyed like a person ina dream. .“ Then it was not 
you?’ she began involuntarily. 

** Did what ?”’ 

“‘ Bought The Towers!’’ she said slowly. 

He started—‘ Was it that, then, came between us,” flashed 
hurriedly across his mind, as he ausweredcalmly, “ No. I merely 
purchased for your uncle. He did not wish his ownership to be 
publicly known, but his title-deeds lie, complete and inassailable, 
in Mr. Astutor’s office.’’ 

“ And it sounded such a dreadful mockery about—about my 
brother ?”’ she faltered brokenly, as she leaned her head wearily 
against the sofa cushion. 

“That Will was written long ago,” he replied. ‘“ Now try 
and rest quietly ;’ and he returned to the breakfast parlour where 
the other gentlemen still lingered. ‘‘ A very queer Will,’’ they 
unanimously pronounced the original production of Uncle Oliver’s 
to be; and in their verdict, Mr. Lindores could not help mentally 
agreeing, feeling convinced, moreover, that Mr. Power's acute legal 


eyes and understanding had already taken note of one mistake 


apropos of the testator’s grandnieces. 

That Uncle Oliver, from conversations on the subject, from 
the written context itself, had only meant thereby Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert and Cecile, Mr. Lindores was quite assured. But owing 
to the accidental omission of naming them individually, a point of 
law might be raised, in favour of all the deceased’s grandnieces— 
two Misses Vigogne, three Misses Power. Mr. Power, as we once 
before remarked, looked the easiest-going, most amiable man alive. 
He testified not the slightest vexation at the non-mention of his 
own wife and children, as direct benefiters of Mr. Macnamara’s 


property. Hedid not even betray the smallest surprise at the 
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sudden revelation of the much larger than was generally supposed 
amount of property Mr. Macnamara had possessed. He took the 
whole thing apparently in his cheerful, genial, everyday manner. 
Yet, as Mr. Lindores saw the bland smiling lawyer off, by the 
afternoon train, he felt an uneasy suspicion—the “ Will,’’ deemed 
by its eccentric author incontestable, not only could, but would be 
disputed. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WHAT SHOULD I DO. 


‘‘Uncie OLIVER always said he was a poor man. Anything, 
however, he may have had to leave must come to Louise Vigogne 
and me— his nearest surviving kin, So, mind, let no silly softness 
on your part induce you to bring Cecile De Burgh back with you. 
She is probably thrown on her relations ; but we have quite enough 
to provide for,” | 

Such had been Mrs. Power's farewell admonition to her husband, 
as the latter departed to attend Mrs. Macnamara’s obsequies. Mr. 
Power’s nature was, as we know, little troubled with silly softness, 
and the “will,”’ revealing the self-denominated poor man’s compara- 
tive wealth with the portioning thereof, was not calculated to melt 
moliify, or suddenly infuse into it much extraneous tenderness or 
pity. Still, he-felt a degree of compassion for Cecile’s lonely 
position, as he bade her good-bye, she pressed his band so hard, 
and seemed so entirely non-expectant of further notice or favour. 
‘* You are her guardian,” he said to Mr. Lindores; “it is your 
duty to look after her.” Then he went off smiling, and Cecile, ieft 
alone, threw herself back on the sofa, anj, wearied out, fell, not 
asleep, but into a semi-dream that pictured in hideous exaggeration 
every detail of the painful scenes through which she had passed 
recently. So she lay till Mr. Lindores and her cousin Percy 
re-entered, presently followed by Nora, bringing. the. letters and 
papers supplied by the afternoon mail. It was always the custom 
at Derrycarne to send four miles for this second mail, though at 
the Jointure House the post was only received once per diem. 
“* And that is once too often,’ Uncle Oliver used to protest. This 
afternoon, however, the messenger had asked for and brought the 
correspondence directed, to both houses. One letter was for Cecile, 
the thin foreign paper and faint scrawling address testifying the 
writer to be Mrs. Fitzherbert. The recipient opened the missive 
rather abstractedly, but its contents roused her. ‘‘ Oh, 1 am so 

glad!’ she exclaimed, half aloud. 


“What are you glad of?” demanded Percy, whose share in 
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the correspondence had not evidently been equally provocative of 
pleasure, to judge by the manner in which he frowned, and squeezed 
between his fingers the morsel of happily insensible paper. ‘‘ Who 
the devil did you hear from?’ (Master Percy’s language and 

were not classical, but “form,” according to his own ideas, 
that held a certain number of oaths scheiiean with a dialogue 
imparted to it the same ‘pungency Indian pickles and such condi- 
ments add to cold meat). 

** From Harriet.’’ : 

“ Harriet ! that’s your sister, hang her! What's the row with 
her ?’’ 

“ She is sick and coming home,” went on Cecy, “‘ and-~” 

“You're glad! ‘Pon my word, you're a kind sister. But 
possibly what delights you so is looking forward to the joy of 
nursing her and herchildren. I suppose she has half-a-dozen ?”’ 

** No, only one little girl—such a darling, she says, and named 
for me— ’’ 

*‘ Ah, very pretty! not that I apply the adjective to your 
£ognomen—Goodness, no / Maud, and Miranda, and Claribel, are the 
only names admissible in my calendar. Well, this young Cilly— 

you know, she can’t be Cecile or Cecy, for you monopolise both, and 
Cilly sounds suggestive of a small crying baby—you’re to adopt 
it, of course, and do for it altogether ; though, on second thoughts, 
(provided the provisions of the Will be all square), I shouldn't 
mind your adopting me—marrying wouldn't do, disparity on the 
wrong side, though that is all the fashion now; Miss Evanson must 
be a decade at least ahead of poor Heavy—”’ 

** Do stop, Percy!’ interrupted Mr. Lindores, looking up from 
his letters. ‘‘ Did you never learn that in relative value speech is 
silver, and silence gold ?’ 

“Which is giving me to understand I am too generous of my 
surplus silver. Well, I’m liberal of what I possess. However, my 
good nature does not extend to passing a dull afternoon indoors, 
even for the sake of being agreeable to my cousin. I'll shoulder 
my gun— 92 

“To shoot what at this time of night ?” 

“Oh, anything ! crows, sparrows, flappers. I'll arrest, charm 
their homeward flight, singing, ‘ Fly not yet ; *tis just the hour, 
when Percy with his magic power,’ &c. ; and while they are listen- 
ing, I'll bang—’ : 

**Oh, don’t murder Moore as well as the sparrows,” said Cecy, 
half amused, as the ardent sportsman ran off into the dusk and 
shadows of the January evening to seek the game that had long 
retired to roost. 

“*T have had a letter from my sister who is in Africa,” continued 
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Cecy rather tremulously, turning to Mr, Lindores, ‘‘She has been 
ill, but it is not that makes me glad ; it is that she is coming home, 
and I shall have really some one to love and take care of. Ithas 
become such a desolate world to me.” 

“ Do you think yourself quite without friends ? But, perhaps, 
you do not count friendship ?”’ 

** Oh, yes ; but a sister is so near.’’ 

He made no immediate reply, and there was silence for a 
minute or two. Then he began, ‘‘ It is, perhaps, very soon to speak 
of such matters to you, but have you thought of any arrangements 
for the future %”’ 

No—Cecile of course had not thought of any. The cousins she 
knew best were on the Continent. As to the Powers or Lady 
Vigogne, she felt intuitively her claim on them was nothing. 

‘‘T have no place—no one to go to till Harriet comes back. 
What should I do?’’ she asked nervously. She did not quite 

understand what Mr. Power had meant when he called Mr. Lindores 
her guardian, the conclusion of her uncle’s Will having been lost on 
her bewildered senses. Mr. Lindores now explained the matter. 
‘Should you mind residing under my personal surveillance fora 
while ,” he added, “returning with me to my place, St. Helen's? 
My sister will be at the head of the house.” 

Cecy looked frightened. ; 

“She is not at all so formidable as I am, quite a modification 
of the only member of the family you have seen,’’ he went on, ‘I 
shall not, however, force you to carry out Mr. Macnamara’s 
wishes, nor keep you under strict guardianship. You shall do as 
you like. Will you come?” 

She hesitated—she did not know what to do. 

“ Till Harriet returns, in a month or so, if you are quite sure it 
would not inconvenience your sister,” she at last began quaveringly. 

‘* Quite /’ with double emphasis. ‘‘ Will you be ready to come 
by the end of the week ?”’ 

“Yes, I have little or nothing to do, except just settle with the 
servants,” 

“That will be easily done. Mick, you know, has been left a 

- legacy, and Nora you can bring with you.” 

“Oh, no! Ihave never been accustomed to a maid, and she 
might be in—’”’ 

“Be in the way? My house, though not a castle, can really 
afford accommodation for an extra domestic. She must come,” 

“ Very well,”’ she replied listlessly, but with a warning tremor 
at her heart, as Percy re-entered in low and gloomy spirits, none 
of the expected warblers having fallen victims to.his charm or his 
gun. “Confounded lot,”” he denominated the birds, and was very 
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much exhilarated to hear the return to town was to be effected so 
soon. “I abhor this tramping about after the tenantry in dead 
winter, Its worse than the office work, for that at least is in 
town. I’m glad I’m not quite on my own hook yet, for then I 
should be expected to reside here. Catch me! without money to 
keep it up and fill it with company. Were you ever at St. Helen’s, 
Cecile?’’ he inquired, as Mr. Lindores left the room. 

af No.” 

“It’s rather a slow place of abode, but ‘better nor or 
nothin’, and only twenty minutes’ rail from Dublin. Regular 
methodical, clockwork, old-bachelor establishment, as you’ll see.”’ 

“*I don’t want to see it. I don’t wan’t to go there at all.”” 

“And Miss Esther, the funniest old girl—she’ll be there, of 
course, for you, though she doesn’t always live at St. Helen’s. 
She is a ‘revivalist,’ or some thing of that sort—the kind, you 
know, who pray for everybody but themselves, sing hymns, stay 


away from church, and carry a pocket full of tracts, addressed, . 


*To the Unconverted.’ You are sure to awake every morning 
with a placard staring at you—advertising you a ‘ miserable sinner.’ 
Lily was once staying with her, at a cottage she has, near 
Dalkey—her bedroom was papered round with the sentence, 
“This day thou shalt die.’’ Lily ran home. It would -have 
killed her in a week, she said. Then the old lady took to trying 
it on Fan, and had some emissary to meet her, as she walked into 
the park one day, with a large party of friends. But the man 
handed her a wrong tract, “ You were Drunk lost Sunday.” Fan 
never forgave that. “Oh, you'll be in a precious mess!”’ 

“ But it will only last a short time.” 

“Short time. You’ll stay till you're converted; wait till you try 
it. I’m dying to see youin harness! I suppose you'll be agreeably 
occupied the next four days, fitting on mourning, and saying 
‘adieu’ to the aborigines, and I’ll say ‘adieu’ to the season’s 
mes “If it be only a woodpigeon, I'll kill something before 

go.”” 

Which sanguinary prospect appeared to raise the young gentle- 
man's spirits, and made him quite vivacious during dinner. Further 
enlivened he became at the meal, by the artificial stimulant of 
rather too much wine. Mr. Lindores having considerable trouble, 
to restrain, within even comparatively moderate bounds, this little 
propensity on the part of Percy, who inherited the beautiful dispo- 
sition that brooked no interference nor advice from sense or exe 
perience or age, or anything but ‘ blood’ and station. 

Should any lesser power dictate to even the youngest scion of 
the house of Macnamara ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
St. Heiens, 


in the chill gloom of the winter morning, Cecile, Mr. Lindores, 
Percy, and Nora left Derrycarne, In the dusk and grey of the 
same evening the travellers reached the Blackrock station, whence 
Mr. Lindores’ carriage conveyed them to St. Helens. Cecile’s 
heart beat fast as the destination drew nearer. If she had ever 
felt an awe of Mr. Lindores, that feeling was redoubled at the 
idea of confronting his sister, whose description, according to Percy, 
rose most vividly, repugnantly, before her mind. As the carriage 
turned unmistakably into a gateway, the sound of a gravelled 
avenue echoed beneath the horses’ feet, and the outline of a large 
lighted mansion broke suddenly from amidst the trees. “ You are 
getting very near the ordeal,’”’ whispered Percy, consolingly. 

“ Oh, Ido so dread it !’’ she answered in a similar tone, sensible 
of nothing but a wish she were a thousand miles away. Had she 
been gifted with second-sight she might have discovered, with 
some personal solace, how largely her nervous sensations were 
participated by Miss Lindores, who rarely mixed in the so-called 
“world,”’ and only consented to take the head of her brother’s 
establishment on special occasions, like the present, residing the 
rest of her time in a cottage, belonging to herself, near Dalkey, 
where, being possessed of very independent fortune, she could 
carry out her own ideas of living and working. She was twelve 
or thirteen years her brother’s senior, and, as she had not been 
pretty in youth, so it is not to be supposed middle age had in. 
creased her outward attractions. She was honest, frank-looking, 
and warm-hearted, with simple, unpretending manners, kindly to 
those she liked, a trifle plain-spoken, perhaps, to those she did not, 
This whole day she had spent wandering from one to the other of 
the big, richly-furnished rooms, seeing, with her own eyes, the fires 
were kept up to the proper zenith of heat and brilliancy, doing 
with her own hands a great many things people of really ‘‘ good 
tone”’ and “‘ form ’”’ never dream of any. but hired fingers effecting, 
Now she bears the carriage approaching, and, quite unconscious 
of the agitated, fearful little individuality therein contained, feels 
only her own inability to receive and entertain fashionable folk, 
as, restraining her first impulse to meet her brother in the hall, 
she remains standing by the marble mantlepiece in the brightly-lit 
drawing-room till the party enter. Very hard, very stern, she can- 
not help at first sight appearing to the anxious eyes of the pale, 
sad, subdued-looking girl in black, who comes timorously forward, 
to receive her greeting. ‘‘ Is this one of the proud Macnamaras ?”” 
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Miss Esther’s expression softens in an instant, and “ How do you 
do, dear ?” falls almost involuntarily from her lips, as she feels the 
slight, cold fingers tremble within her own large, warm pressure. 
Then she extended her hand to Percy, who took it condescendingly, 
as became his blood, and, with a “‘ How do? cold evening, eh?” 
dropped it quickly, but comme il faut. Miss Lindores was, how- 
ever, blissfully, indifferent to Percy's airs of patronage. Without 
answering his remark, she turned again to Cecile and conducted 
her upstairs to change her dress. 

“The cab is not come yet with your maid and luggage; but 
T’ll take her place, if you will let me.”’ 

“Oh, no, thanks. I am not accustomed to a maid. I can 
do quite wel] myself.” 

“Then, why in the world did you bring one?’’ thought down- 
right Miss Esther, as she left the room, half annoyed her services 
had been declined, but still rather pleased with her guest. ‘‘ She 
is an improvement on the Macnamaras, but—’’ The remainder 
of her verdict she wisely deputed to time’s unfolding, and returned 
to the drawing-room, whither Cecile followed her presently, and 
then was announced dinner. A very well-served dinner; plenty 
of silver, attentive servants. ‘‘ Did Mr. Lindores always live so?” 
Cecile might have speculated, but that other thoughts filled her 
mind, leaving her enough irrelevant work answering her host’s 
remarks, or her hostess’s rather pressing entreaties to eat more, 
Percy was, as usual, loquacious, dilating extensively to Miss 
Esther on a variety of topics, in a manner ably displaying bis 
profound ignorance of each. He patronised generally, and drank 
60 much more than was good for him that, even before the exit of 
the ladies, he showed symptoms of somnolency. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, Miss Lindores immediately ¢om. 
menced making tea preparations, which the servants would have 
much preferred doing without her assistance; but the former was 
** Miss Esther’s way.”’ Cecy sat silently in one of the great easy 
chairs, her half-closed eyes dreamily following her hostess’s quick 
motions, and wondering why she was so energetic about absolutely 
nothing. So different from the Honourable May, or Di., or even 
Frances. 

“* Are you very tired, dear ?’’ 

** Dear !”” How strangely the affectionate epithet fell on 
Cecile’s ear! It half-amused, half-pleased her, as she answered 
truthfully, “‘ Yes, very.’ For not alone the journey, but the 

and anxieties of the last fortnight had combined to exhaust 

her, and she gladly availed herself of the permission to go tu bed 
without waiting for tea. 

““She will not be much trouble, and she seems a good little 
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thing,” said Miss Lindores to her brother later in the evening, 
when Master Percy had likewise retired. ‘“ But what a queer idea 
of that old man to appoint you her guardian! Is she an heiress?” _ 

“The Will was rather a peculiar one, and it is really beyond 
my power to determine just yet what position she fills, There is 
an elder sister in Africa, coming home, I believe, in a few months 
or weeks.”’ 

‘‘ T suppose she will live with her, then, until-she marries. She 
is very pretty. I had no idea Mr. Macnamara could have a niece 
so young. She does not look twenty.” 

“She says she is past twenty-one. Mr. -Macnamara was her 
grand-uncle.”” 

** And what has she been left ?”’ 

“Though her guardian, I cannot exactly tell till the will is 
proved, or, maybe, longer.” : 

Miss Esther did not press the subject. Though of compara- 
tively plebeian origin and deficient in the elegant repose of fashion- 
able society, she owned a discretion, tact, and forbearance from 
morbid, insatiable curiosity that the late Sarah Macnamara might 
have envied. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
GUARDIANSHIP. 


I¥ Miss Lindores pronounced Cecile as likely to give ‘‘ little 
trouble,” her judgment advanced a very different verdict with respect 
to Master Percy, who, though nominally owning lodgings in Dublin, 
evidently preferred St. Helens, for he came there, asked or unasked, 
making himself quite at home, and acting as if he considered the 
house an hotel, honoured and privileged by the presence of such a 
“swell” ashe was. He gave promise, indeed, of being a terrible 
ayent, “ hating the country,”’ and, looking upon the office work as 
“school drudgery,” disliked it proportionately, and spent his time, 
when he could, lounging about town, drinking, gambling, anything 
but minding his proper avocation. 

He showed the family propensity for spending money, and 
having little in his private possession, borrowed from all round him, 
particularly Miss Esther—and, of course, never paid again; but 
that he did not believe detracted in the least from his honour, 
pride, or dignity. He had made up his mind to prey largely on 
Cecile, and was profoundly disgusted by her being obliged to refuse 
his first demand, which he tendered a few mornings subsequent to 


her arrival at St. Helens. 


“T have really nothing,” she replied. ‘Mr. Lindores paid the 
servant's wages—any bills there were. Our journey to towna——-"' 
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“ Nonsense!” growled Percy. ‘I heard the Will. He must 
make you a handsome allowance.” 

“IT don’t know,” she said. But that very day Mr. Lindores 
came up to her with a cheque-book in his hand. 

“* Remember, I am your banker as well as your guardian. How 
much shall I give you to begin with ?” 

“ Anything you like. I am absolutely ignorant of business 
matters.” 

‘‘ It is never too late to mend, happily ! I suppose’you know 
the amount of interest received on six thousand pounds invested 
half at five, half at six per cent.” 

“ Indeed I do not.’’ 

‘“* Nor, perhaps, how many pence go to a pound,” 

“ T should have to stop to think.”’ 

“Well, really, your uncle’s guardianship precaution against 
mismanagement was a wise one. By way of preliminary trial 
I shall give into your hands £20. [Very risky, I consider, it 
tuwards one so ignorant.] Will that do, Miss De Burgh ?. You 
are not annoyed,”’ he added, as he glanced at her rising colour. 

“Only ashamed. Iam horribly ignorant ; but then, you know, 
we were too poor to be educated, or have money to count.”’ 

** T understand.”’ 


** Yes, we were. We had (at home, I mean, ) hardly anything 
to live upon.” 


“ Except pride,’’; thought her guardian. But though his lips 
did not utter the words, they were expressed too plainly in his eyes 
to be mistaken. Cecil’s colour mounted still higher. ‘I shall 
not stay to be ridiculed—lectured! You have no right 7 

“*No right?’ AmI not your guardian? But don’t be angry. 
I shall use my privilege with all due circumspection. I really want 
to act for your good. What sort of an owner of much money or 
property would you make at present ?”’ 

‘‘ Just like what we all have been—reckless, extravagant, and 
silly. Are you satisfied ? 

‘** No, and as I like to be satisfied, 1 must endeavour to eradi- 
cate from the mind under my charge all such pernicious tendencies 
before I can conscientiously place at its unrestrained disposal even 
six thousand pounds,”’ he spoke earnestly. 

‘*T am very wicked, 1 suppose?” said Cecy, after a pause ; 
‘and I ought to ask you to forgive me, but I cannot.” 

‘Your pride cannot? Never mind; you have said nothing 
requiring my forgiveness, and I do not want to worry you, or even 
cause you to look so unhappy.” 

“IT cannot help looking unhappy when I feel so unhappy,” 
thought Cecy, as Mr. Lindores vanished, and she sat alone, assur- 
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ing herself it was, after all, no pleasant thing to bejleft money, at 
least whilst guardianship lasted. She was roused from her medita- 
tions by the entrance of Miss Lindores, who had been out paying a 
a round of visits to some poor people. Such a bright cheerful con- 
trast she looked to the foggy morning and Cecy’s sombre musings, 
and her voice sounded quite melodious after the lecture ! 

‘‘ Have you been moping all the morning, dear? I wish I had 
asked you to come out with me.” 

“T wish you had. Where have you been, Miss Lindores ?” 

“Only to see some poor people. You would not, perhaps, have 
liked that ?” 

“Yes I should, indeed! Will you take me next time? I like 
poor people. I used to know them all about home. What did you 
bring them—soup ?” 

“No, I went chiefly to read to them, this morning.” 

Percy’s remarks instantly recurred to Cecile, ‘‘ What have you 
been reading to them?” she asked, glancing suspiciously at some 
thin covered literature that fell from Miss Lindores satchel, which 
receptacle, however, had held (though its owner said nothing now 
thereof) sundry other articles, more specially conducive to physical 
support. ‘Tracts? Oh, I would rather do anything—’’ 

‘*Than what ?”’ 

“Than read a tract.” . 

‘*Who prejudiced you so dreadfully against these poor little 
books?’’ inquired Miss Lindores, rather amused. 

‘*Oh, nobody! I have an instinctive aversion to them. But 
I shall go with you to-morrow, all the same, if you will let me— 
What do you intend doing this afternoon ?” 

“Taking you for a drive—Hugh told me.” 

**T don’t care foradrive. J would just as soon walk or talk in 
the house,” said Cecile, with an immediate desire not to do what 
Hugh wished. 

“ But do you not require to go into town and shop ?”’ 

“Yes, I forgot that! Ido, of course, want some things, as, 
except what Nora rescued or happened to be in the hands of the 
laundress, all my things were burnt in that dreadful fire.” = 

“** Very well, dear; when lunch is over you will be ready ?”” 

But a barrier was placed to shopping or driving that day by 
the arrival, after luncheon, of visitors, in the persons of Mrs. 
Harcourt and Miss Power. 

‘*T just heard from Percy of your being here,’ began the 
Honourable May sweetly, addressing Cecile, as though they were 
on the best terms possible, and had only parted the week before. 
“So I could not resist cominy to condole with you on your scarred 
brow—not on the death of that dreadful old man, Well, 1 shan’t 
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Say any more—he was your uncle. Percy told me you wer 
horribly mutilated, but I see nothing save that little scar on you 
forehead, and it will go away presently.” 

‘*No,”’ interposed Mabel good-naturedly. ‘‘ Burns never heal 
perfectly. They always leave a mark. However, you can wear 
a fringe, Cecy, or put a sovereign over it, as an advertising sign to 
the public you are at last ‘ worth something.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Nay, nay, Mab!’ expostulated pretty, amiable May. “ You 
must not speak naughtily, you know. We are all friends again— 
are we not, Cecile ?”’ 

Cecy assented simply, as across her memory flashed back un. 
pleasantly L: ly’s hint and Mr. Lees Harcourt’s confused and since 
half-forgotte: explanation apropos of the Jong “ misundersta uding’ 
The briefnes of her responses and succeeding blank of silence 
were, however, quickly filled up by Mabel, who had volunteered 
her company in this condoling visit for the sole, though unex: 
pressed object of watching Mrs. Harcourt, and obviating any over. 
ture on the latier’s part of kindness, attention, above all, open ex- 
planation and reconciliation with her cousin. 

“Poor child !’’ she affectionately apostrophised Cecile. “ She 
mustn't be bothered by stupid questions. She needs to be talked 
to of something bright, piquant, jolly !” 


** And to come out a little more,’’ added Mrs. Harcourt. 
‘ Shutting oneself up only gives an access of the ‘blues.’ Be. 
sides, for « grand-uncle there is really no need for any mourning 
deeper than a black silk and a white rose in your bonnet. Now, 
I shall be giving a few ‘quiet’ evenings next week, and you 
must—”’ 

“Oh! no, please,’’ interrupted Cecy shrinkingly, and much to 
Mab’s edification, who, delighted to see the slight pout taken by 
the pretty lips of the Honourable May at the rejection of her half- 
uttered invitation, playfully increased the sting on both sides. 

‘My dear Mrs. Harcourt, your intended kindness is a positive 
insult to this old-fashioned, small coz., who adheres to the strict 


outward decorum of dust, ashes, weeping, woe, etc., etc., for the | 


dear departed. Never mind, she will be as jolly as any of us by- 
and-bye, when we all enter upon our dividends, and enjoy in its 
fullest rigour the game of spending, comme il faut, the old miser’s 
money. Do not look so embarrassed, Cecy ; an air distrait is not 
absolutely necessary to mourning. Is it?’ appealing again to 
Mrs. Harcourt, who, smiling faintly, rose to take leave. 

“I shall be going to London in a few weeks. If you feel 


disposed (not unless), come and see me before then,’’ she said 
coldly, as,sne bade Cecy good-bye. 
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‘**Do not come to see me till you have recovered your spirits,” is 
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was Mab’s parting request. “The idea of putting on grief for a 
creature whose sole good deed was to die! Oh! won’t Uncle 
Oliver turn with horror in his grave, when, malgre lui, I scatter 
to the four winds of pleasure my part in the joint-stock pro. 
perty + 

‘* My part in the joint-stock property !’’ These words puzzled 
Cecy. True she had received but a vague idea of her uncle’s 
Will from the reading thereof, but Mr. Lindores’ subsequent 
explanations had not included any mention of Miss Power as a 
joint-stock proprietor, What was Mabel’s meaning? That might, 
however, at this very same moment of Cecy’s perplexity, be most 
clearly demonstrated by her guardian who was being called on, in 
bis town office, by Mr. Power. 

‘You know the Will is in reversionary favour of all the 
grandneices !’’ pronounced the smiling Q.C. ‘‘ The boy is dead.” 

“There is no authority for saying so, beyond report,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Lindores. ‘‘ And until that report be proved, I, as 
executor, cannot consent to the sale of the property.’’ 

“Not proved? Why, he has not been heard of for two years. 
Absurd! He is, of course, dead, and the girls will come in, share- 
and-share-alike, for the two-thirds proceeds. Not very much it 
will be to each.” 

Not very much, indeed! The De Burgh estate, at the reduced 
dimensions to which it had fallen at the time of its sale, having 
passed into Uncle Oliver’s hands for £15,000 —two thirds of which, 
amongst six claimants, would be, to the fashionably disposed at 
least, a mere bayatelle. Mr. Lindores, confident, however, that 
but two grandnieces were meant to inherit, expressed his belief to 
that effect. Mr. Power smiled only more blandly. ‘ You will find 
it very hard to establish that belief, my dear sir, seeing there 
is the deceased’s written testimony to the contrary. I understand 
Mrs. Fitzherbert is coming home; and on her return I trust we 
shall settle matters amicably, fur in such a clear, palpable case, it 
would be only foolish and expensive to invoke the law.”’ 

‘* Foolish and expensive as it is, the ‘law,’ I fear, must be our 
urbiter,’’ thought Mr. Lindores as Mr. Power departed ; and he re. 
turned to his writing business, over which he had not been re- 
occupied five minutes when he was again interrupted, and a paper 
placed in his hand. 

It was the telegram from Australia, inscribed with the word 
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CHAPTER X. 
NOT TRIED YET. 


‘¢ Foun», but very ill,’’ comprised, as we are already aware, the 
information vouchsafed by Mr. Evans’ telegram. Not very satis- 
factory, yet affording Mr. Lindores such a sudden unlooked-for 
gleam of hope that had he received it at St. Helens he should 
most assuredly have imparted the intelligence to Cecil». Now, on 
calmer reflection, he considered it better to refrain from rousing 
expectations, which he felt, as he re-read the emphasised, ‘‘ very 
ill,” might never be realised. His first step, was, therefore, to 
telegraph back to Melbourne for more news; ‘“‘and,on it will 
depend my telling ber,’ he decided, as he despatched the query, 
“J wonder, if this young De Burgh be alive, “why he has not 
sent a personal message to any of his people?’ However, it was 
very futile speculating on the why and wherefore of problems 
which nobody nearer than eighteen thousand miles away could 
solve. He must only wait and bope, saying nothing meanwhile 
on the matter, even to Miss Lindores, with whom he was pleas- 
ingly surprised to find Cecil so quickly established on such friendly 
footing. ‘“ She will get on very well with my sister, and I, I shall 
try simply to fultil my charge towards her,’”’ he thought; for 
since his guardianship was revealed to him, he had determined to 
crush any tenderer emotion, with regard to his ward, than his duty 
involved. 

Yes, Cecy promised to get on very well with Miss Lindores, 
whom she accompanied next morning on her round of district 
visiting,and henceforth found a novel and intense happiness assisting 
Miss Esther in alleviating the wants of the poor, and working for 
them. ‘‘ Remember, it is the first time in my life I ever had the 
privilege of really giving a thing to anyone,’ she would re- 
monstrate, half smiling, when Miss Lindores felt necessitated to 
tone down somewhat the rather too promiscious exuberance of 

iving exhibited by the débutante in charity, to whom each day 
unfolded a more useful practical, unselfish existence than she had 
ever before experienced. She was even growing reconciled to 
the tracts, on discovering they chiefly consisted of short stories, of 
a serious tendency, of course, but bearing neither the titles nor 
contents suggested by Percy, whose surmises respecting the paper- 
ing of her bedroom she found as false as his assertions that Miss 
Lindores abstained from church, and denounced all the world save 
herself as ‘“ miserable sinners.”’ 


“ Duil ?’’ Cecy replied, repeating one day Miss Esther’s ad- 
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ive conjecturing such a possibility—‘ it seems to me quite a 
delightful life you lead here.”’ 

**Do you think so?’’ asked Mr. Lindores, entering the room, 
‘You are certainly looking more contented.’ 

“ And I have not had a lecture for a week,’’ she added. 

“Take care ; perhaps I come armed with one now.”’ 

“Oh, don’t make me nervous. What have I done 2?” 

‘How, have you spent the £20 ?”’ 

‘** Very well.”’ 

“ Tell me.” 


** No, Idon’t think there is any necessity to give items. 


Your sister approved of all my investments, and I have advanced 


rapidly in arithmetical wisdom under her tuition.’’ 

‘So that, of course, you are now quite qualified to manage a 
proper allowance. My sister has become a great authority with 
you. I hope, however, she is not walking you off your feet. I 
wish you took out the horses oftener.”’ 

‘I do not care for driving.’’ 

‘But you used to like riding. By-the-bye, you never asked 
me what became of Ruby.”’ 

Cecy hesitated. She had often secretly speculated what had 
been the possible fall of the pony, of whom she had taken a very 
regretful and affectionate farewell before leaving Derrycarne; 
but she never dreamt of having any right to the possession of her 
favourite, so had not questioned Mr. Lindores on the subject. 
“ Was he sold ?” she now asked, after a long pause. 

“No; he is your property, and you can house him here if you 
choose, or think it worth while, considering your sister’s return 
may now, I suppose, be expected shortly.” 

**In about a fortnight, I think. It is only afew weeks’ 
passage.’’ 

‘*A fortnight! So soon! Then, if you wish, your term of 
probation at St. Helens shall be over. You will be glad of that, 
won't you 2” 

“Not so glad as I thought I should be, once, before I knew 
your sister; but still I cannot help looking forward to my sister 
being at home again, and almost counting the days till I see her, 
and hoping the winds may not be rough at sea. It would be so 
terrible after——’’ Her voice trembled a little. 

‘* After one’s hopes are so bighly built, to have them fall like 
a house of cards,”” he suggested. And don’t you think it would 
be equally terrible—moreover, eruel, to raise hopes that might never 
be realised ?”” 

“O yes ; but why do you speak in such a grave tone. You 
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have not heard any bad news? You do not think that 
Harriet-——.”’ ) 

“No, no; do not be alarmed. I have heard nothing on. the 
subject.’” Then he was silent, his thoughts absorbed by another 
subject. Mr. Evans, after anevident but unexplained delay, had 
just favoured him with a second telegram as concise and unsatis- 
factory as the first. “Disease of his head—gone—wrote details by 
mail.” Such was the oracular wording. ‘‘Gone’”’ might be inter. 



















preted dead—out. of the world, or, more literally-and pleasantly, | 


out of Australia and homeward bound. With a latent hope the 
latter might be the intended signification, he was debating within 
himself, whether we might not fairly accord Cecil a hint, when the 
cloud that saddened her face, and her agitation at his testing 
queries, seemingly apropos of her sister, warned him against play- 
ing with her feelings, till at least the mail, bearing the details, 
should arrive. 

‘‘There is every reason to believe Mrs. Fitzherbert will come 
safely at the appointed time. A fortnight, did you say ?’’ he re- 
peated as he left the drawing-room. 

A fortnight. How quickly the time passed to Cecy im the 
different social and moral atmosphere now surrounding her, from 
any sbe had heretofore known from the pride and poverty of her 
childish home—the pride and niggardliness of the Jointure House-- 
the pride and ostentation of Derrycarne. She felt a chasm widen- 
ing between herself and her quondam friends, but it did not 
trouble her much. Mrs. Harcourt was out when she called ; the 
Powers ditto, and neither party honoured her with a second con- 
doling visit. She wondered what Harriet would be like, whether 
she would be changed for the better or worse, in the interval of 
separation—for the better, she was sure; that last letter had been 
so unprecedentedly affectionate in tone, and, notwithstanding the 


present happiness, she could not help looking forward, as she told 
her guardian to the day of réunton. 


A cold, haughty, frivolous woman of fashion, still possessed of 
great beauty, but aged prematurely by tropical sun and climate— 
enervated—given to complaining of everything,—such was Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. A fragile, spoilt little plaything of between two and 
three years old—given also much to complaining in its own babyish 


ways : such was Mrs. Fitzherbert’s only child, named Cecile, but | 


called, for distinction’s sake, Sissy. 

Accompanied by a proper suite of foreign and home domestics, 
the mother and daughter put up at the Shelbourne Hotel ; for 
Harriet’s husband had provided her with plenty of money, which 
she seemed determined to spend fast and pleasantly, in spite of her 
alleged invalidism. ‘‘Cecy, you have rather improved in looks. I 
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wonder you are not married. Grandmamma did very badly for 
you,” was her opening remark to her sister. Miss Lindores 

ced involuntarily towards Cecy, but the latter was quite ac. 
customed to that style of address. It was only the old current 
setting in again. 

‘‘Grandmamma used to tell me I was a great failure,’’ she 
answered, trying to laugh off the disappointed chill Harriet’s tone 
and manuer gave her. 

“Dear me, it devolves upon me to chaperone you now, I 
suppose. But I must get a house first, in a good part of the 
town— Uncle Power has promised already to look after one for me. 
T couldn’t give parties at the Hotel, and I must try what. society 
will do for my poor shattered health ;’’ and Mrs. Fitzherbert yawned 
with a languid affectation she had acquired abroad, and which she 
wore with tolerable consistency, save on such nature-provuoking 
occasions as hearing the contents of her late grand-uncle’s will, 
when she became ominously excited and angry at finding Cecy had 
been left so much more than she must expect. ‘‘ Abominably 
unfair arrangements!’’ she cried indignantly. ‘‘ NowI shan't have 
anything till that old Castle Rackrent be auctioned again.” 

Cecy’s heart fluttered painfully, but she was silent whilst 
Harriet, reassuming her adopted drawl, turned condescendingly to 
Mr. Lindores. 

‘* How long will your guardianship of Miss De Burgh last?” 

‘* About six months.”’ 

“But you can have no objection, of course, to her coming to 
reside with me at once.”’ 

‘‘Of course not! I consider it most natural and right her 
present home should be with‘ you.’’ 

“You see, I must have a companion to talk to me and keep up 
my wretched spirits. I should be quite miserable alone, and it 
will be a great advantage to her, mixing in the gay world with me. 
Therefore, so soon as I am established in a house [ shall expect her.’ 

So it was settled. A befitting residence was found in a short 
time, and Mrs. Fitzherbert drove out to St. Helens for Cecile. 
“Was the latter sorry to go?’’ Mr. Lindores involuntarily was 
pondering, though he had resolved not even to think on the subject. 
He was sitting alone in his study, and thither, after bidding 
Miss Lindores farewell, she came to receive his final counsels and 
directions as to money-matters. 

“Am I improved?’ she asked suddenly, as he finished his 
admonitions, 

“* T don’t know.”’ 
“But I can tell how many pence are in a pound withou 
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stopping five minutes to consider,’’ she said half-playfully. “ Are 
you my guardian still.” 

** Yes!” He stood regarding her a moment, the light falling 
full upon her sweet face, with its dark expressive eyes. ‘‘ Will she 
look like that six months hence,” he thought, “ after the test of the 
gay world, and the reputation of even a little money. No! I 
cannot say she is improved till she has been ¢ried.” 

“Your sister has promised to come and see me,’’ went on 
Cecy more timidly. ‘‘ Will not you also, aud, if it were possible, 
I should so—so like to see, even once more, The Towers before it is 
sold again? | 

‘*'You shall see it,’’ he replied, as Harriet’s summoning call 
sounded in the passage. 

‘¢T must not delay,” murmured Cecy. 

‘‘Thanks for all your kindness, care—even lectures, which | 
shall do my best practically to remember—good-bye !”’ 

‘* Good-bye,’’ he repeated briefly, and then he accompanied 
her out, placed her in the carriage, and shook hands with her as 


coldly, carelessly, as if they were common acquaintances, and that 9 


his own heart did not go with his departing ward. 
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SIDERA, 
A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH WE PRESENT OURSELVES BEFORE IrHE JUGE-DE-PAIX, 
AND PLAY A PRACTICAL JOKE ON THE SOUS-PREFET. 


“The wisest justice on the banks of Trent.” 
Dr. JonNnson. 


* Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


Epitaph on Gay's tomb. 


Frimpay being the day on which the captain and myself have to 
appear before the august justice of the peace, there is, perhaps, a 
little more excitement than usual manifested during the hour of 
dejeuner. The captain seems a little nervous, and whispers to me 
as he passes my chair, that I must be sure and feign entire ignor- 
ance of the French tongue, should the judge call upon me to speak. 


| Mrs. General Gwallior, too, seems more fluttered than usual ; 


though the general never changes for an instant that aspect of 
reticent composure which is characteristic of him. But it is among 
the servants that a sort of merry agitation seems to prevail. My 
friend Hippolite does nothing but wink, nod, and smile, as he presses 
too, too, too many dishes upon me. As for old Marie, the clean and 
comely bonne who is assisting the man, she groans out, ‘“‘ Ah! 
Monsieur Benedict,” every time she comes round, as if she had 
fully made up her mind that your humble servant was to pass that 
night in a certain little lock-up close to the Colline. I am proud 
to say the domestics of Monsieur Chateau’s establishment are a 
most exemplary lot. They all serve me not only with ordinary 
respect, but with absolute personal devotion. Hippolite, indeed, is 
constantly assuring me that of all things in the world he should 
like to enter my service as a valet. He confides to me, unasked, 


) every little matter that interests him. One morning he announces 
that his wife has presented him with a fine boy, an event which 


drives him nearly crazy with joy. Some six weeks after he brings 


both mother and child to present to me, with all the pride of a 
husband and a father. 


, How long have you been married?’ Iask of Mrs. Hippolite. 
“Since four months,”’ she replies, with a beaming smile, 
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‘* It is very quick,’’ I remark, gazing at the infant with some 
surprise, but we live in an age of rapidity.’’ The portly good- 
humoured chef also is peculiarly my friend. He knows my usual 
time of lunching, and always, at four of the clock, pops his white- 


capped head up from underground and says, “ Four cutlets to-day, © 


Monsieur Benedict?’’ ‘‘ Oui?’ Presently the four cutlets in question, 
cooked with the most thoughtful care, are borne in by Frangois, 
and I wash them down with a quart and a half of French beer. 
They appreciate my custom, when passing through their little dining- 
hall into the garden, of always giving them a hearty ‘‘ bon appe- 
tite,” to which they respond with a universal and exuberant 
‘“‘ Merci, Monsieur Benedict ; bon santé, monsieur.”’ 

As dejeuner is about to end, the pretty boy Frangois whispers 
in my ear, “ Petit soldat, Monsieur?’ thinking probably that my 
spirits may want some exaltation by-and-bye. But, my dear 
public, “ petit soldat ’’ requires a word of explanation. Monsieur 
Chateau possesses a stock of champagne varying in size from the 
portly quart bottle to the medium-sized pint, and even down to the 
diminutive hali-pint. This graduation of proportion has struck my 
fancy as being so like that of rank in the army that I have given 
each vessel a military title; the quart is a general, the pint isa 
captain, and the half-pint is a ‘‘ petit soldat,’’ sometimes a “‘ petit 
corporal.” Frangois vever alludes to any of the bottles but by their 
military designations. 

**Qui,’’ I reply. 

“‘Capitain, Monsieur ?’’ asks Francois, knowing that if I choose 
the higher rank he will get a glass for himself. 

‘** Non; petit soldat.’’ 

“Petit soldat pour Monsieur Benedict!” cries the son of 
Chateau, who has heard us; and off he flies to the cellar. 

An hour afterwards | am waiting in the court-house, surrounded 
by Chitty, Wickham Woodcock, Edward and Riehard York, and 
Monsieur Lamballe, who has come to see the sport. An intensely 
dark and cadaverous personage is seated on the bench knocking 
off cases of petty larceny, etc., as rapidly as if he had to catch a 
train at a certain hour. At length the case of Benedict and Wells 
is called upon, and the Captain and I are requested to stand to- 
gether immediately in front of Monsieur le judge. The public 
prosecutor gabbles over the history of the case, and to the uncon- 
trollable amusement of the court, the broken cane is produced with 
solemn formality. ‘The judge puts some questions to myself and 
the Captain, to which | reply with an air of innocent ignorance, 
‘Qui, oui, monsieur; oui, oui.’’ Then monsieur turns over the 
leaves of an immense law tome, and reads out a quantity of French 

aw, and then he declares that we are each fined the sum of half- 
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a-franc for our misconduct, inquiring at the same time whether 
we have anything to say against the sentence. The Captain 
merely shakes his head, but I grumble out something about its 
being too much, and smilingly murmur the phrase, “ circonstances 
extenuantes,’”’ which I know will come home to the bosom of the 
judge as a familiar expression in French trials. Whereat the 
grim lips of this Gallic Rhadamanthus slowly relax (probably for 
the first time in his life), and his sepulchral features are lighted 
for an instant with the yghastliest of grins, as he shakes his head 
and assures me he cannot. remit one stivaof the penalty. On 
leaving the court the Captain and I formally shake hands, and 
we have no more battles in the salon or elsewhere. 

“T say, you know,” says Chitty, as we stroll towards the 
Jardin, ‘you shouldn’t have said that about extenuating cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

“ And, pray, why not, wiseacre ?”’ 

‘* Because, you know—well, you know, the judge might have 
got in the devil’s own rage and fined you double.” | 

“ Pooh !’’ I say, ‘‘ when you understand French nature, or any 
part of human nature as well as I do, it will be time for you to 
speak.”’ 

“ There’s going to be a play at the theatre on Sunday night,” 
says Wickham ; “ ‘ Orphee aux Enfers.’ ”’ 

“Are you going Wickham, or any of your people?” asks 
Chitty. 

‘* No, I think not,” says Wickham doubtfully. 

“T shall, certainly,” Isay. ‘‘ Cras ingens iterabimus gquor ; 
in other words, the day after I cross the channel.’’ 

‘* And without proposing ?” asks Chitty eagerly. 

‘That is no affair of yours. Yet many a supreme event has 
happened at the eleventh hour.” 

“Humph!’’ growls Richard York. 

As Iam in want of anew cap of some kind, I turn into a 
shop in the Rue Conservateur. The shopman displays a number 
of new bernés come fresh from Paris. The chief colours are red, 
white, and blue, and I select a cap of the former. Arrayed in 
this gorgeous head-piece, I repair to the theatre on Sunday even- 
ing, little dreaming of what awaits me. | 

“YT want the best place you can get me,’’ I say to the female 
attendant. ‘‘ A stage box will be the thing.” 

There are but two stage boxes, Monsieur. One belongs to 
Monsieur le Maire, the other to Monsieur the Sous-Préfet, and they 
are oa engaged for to-night. Monsieur the Mayor is already 
arrived.” 


“ Has the Sous-Préfet also come?” I ask. 
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“No, Monsieur, but I expect him every moment.” 

“‘Then in the meantime show me into his box, and when he 
does arrive I can turn out,” I say, feeling very wicked, and inclined 
to spend my last evening prior to a temporary absence, in the pro- 
secution of some folly. 

But oh! the look of petrification that comes on the face of the 
good woman at my proposal to take possession of the cage of so 
mighty an officer of State! Struck dumb for a moment, she is 
at length able to gasp out, “ Impossible, Monsieur !”’ 

** Impossible?” I echo imperiously ; “ No, no ; take me to the 
loge.” Without another word the electrified female conducts me 
to the official box and shuts me in. 

There is a key on the inside, which I at once turn, determined 
to be alone for-the evening. As I show myself‘at the front of the 
box with the red cap still upon my head, the crowded audience 
below rises en masse, and amid enthusiastic waving of caps and 
handkerchiefs rends the floor with universal shouts of “ Bonnet 
rouge! bonnet rouge! vive la république! vive Monsieur Bene- 
dict!” Intuitively, [ divine that it is all occasioned by the berné 
which they believe I have donned out of sympathy for the Repub- 
lique ; and I am equal to the occasion. “ Why, Royalty or the 
President-Marshal himself could not wish for a more flattering 
reception,” I think to myself, as I doff my cap and bow with 
gracious smiles. “Je vous remerci beaucoup,” I cry when the 
noise has subsided ; ‘‘ vive la République.” I may say without 
vanity that the incident has made me the idol of the evening. 
Presently a knocking comes to my loge, and a female voice informs 
me in great trepidation that the Sous-Préfet has arrived, and wants 
admittance. 

** Present my compliments to Monsieur, and tell him I prefer to 
be alone this evening, if he can find accommodation in the loge of 
Monsieur the Maire.’’ 

There is an agitated sound of voices outside, then the tramp 
of departing feet, and next moment the Sous-Préfet and family 
take their seats in the mayor’s box which directly faces mine. The 
mayor has a grave and dignified countenance ; that of the Sous- 
Préfet beams with benignity and humour. I smile across at them 
and bow, and the whole loge, catching the infection, smile and bow 
in return, so that I feel satisfied nobody is in an ill-humour. 
Down below I perceive Monsieur Chateau and his boy, who keep 
laughing and kissing their hands. In their neighbourhood are 
Lamballe and his aged father, a gentleman nearly as large as my 
dearest Sir Peter. They, too, are laughing, but the patriarch is 
simply convulsed during the whole evening, and I oftem fear 
apoplexy. Then in front, again, are Sir Peregrine and Mrs, 
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Kirtle; they likewise have yielded themselves to immoderate 
hilarity. Ido not think that Orpheus in hell obtained so much 
attention that night as he ought to have done, nor perhaps was the 
exceptionally good acting sufficiently applauded ; but I will hope 
that the talented artistes who played so well and so cheaply for our 
diversion have met with their full reward during ‘‘ Beaujoli 
Révisited.”’ The orchestra, too, how divinely it performed, yet kept » 
its smiling face rivetted on mine, peering down atit. During the 
entractes I call for several favourite pieces of my own, which it 
gives with avidity. ‘‘ The Marseillaise Hymn,” of course; this is 
the natural supplement to the “ bopnet rouge,.”’ A thundering 
ovation greets my withdrawal from the loge. I retreat with the 
rapturous sensation of being half a hero. 

“You are very popular in Beaujoli, Monsieur Benedict,” says 
Chateau, next morning. : 

‘‘T must never be the reverse,”’ I say to myself; “I shall ” 
always wear a bonnet rouge.’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


BROKEN OFF. 


ENGLAND. 
“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
. This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself ; 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England ! 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land !” 
| Richard II. 


O RADIANT transcendent, matchless description, O best beloved 
poet of thy beloved land !—a peerless king of men in the flesh of 
- & Warwickshire peasant! I have bade adieu for a season to Beau- 
joli, on the best terms with Amelia; and now, on a morning with- 
out a cloud, behold the white cliffs of Albion blazing in the morning 
sun. ' We pass the Needles, and I watch from the deck the 
variegated sandstone of Alum Bay. Just as I write this my friend 
Lovel Popjoy bursts in upon me. 

“‘ How are the stars?’”’ he cries. 

_ “At present,’’ I say, ‘‘ Mars is in conflict with Venus, and there 
is danger in the house of life. You've interrupted mein my 
chapter on England ; therefore it must stand over till next month.” 
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MISS GAIETY’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


Ir was Christmas time, and that dear good woman, Mrs, Gaiety, 
was seized with a “real bright” idea. ‘‘ I’m tired of having Miss 
Rink to tea all by herself, or at best only accompanied by that 
friend of her’s, young Mr. Brass Band ; and that gruff 
country chap, Squire Sportsman, I really can grapple with no 
more, unassisted. Ill just have them all at once.—Flirtation, 
dear,’’ to her young companion, a pretty miss with golden hair, 
**help me to write the invitations. New Year's Day, I think !” 

The little dear was nowise loth, and soon filled up the blanks 
in a whole pack of fancifully illuminated cards. There was a 
wreath of forget-me-nots round the edge, ‘and, instead of a crest at 
the top, a pair of dark eyes peeping over a fan. 

There was a regular flutter throughout the gay world next 
morning, as the postman distributed these charming missives ; but, 
heigho, after all, there was some bitters in the cup of sweetness. 
For instance, the Cousins Skating, Miss Ice and Miss Rink, who, 
unfortunately, had lodgings next door.to each other and were bitter 
rivals, each vowed at first that they would not go; for they each 
felt themselves insulted, they said, by being invited to meet the 
other. Miss Ice, you know, is a young lady of high degree and long 
pedigree, and did not feel on terms at all with Miss Rink, who, 
though her mother was certainly one of the skating race, yet I 
don’t think knew who her grandfather was, She boasted he was 
of a good old Canadian family ; but Miss Ice told me in confidence 
that his name was really Asphalt. ‘‘ Nothing better than a work- 
ing man, my dear;” and that when he made money he quietly 
sank Asphalt and appeared as Popular Rink, Esq. 

Mrs: Gaiety and her dear little friend, Flirtation, who, she said, 
was her right-hand in everything, were tremendously busy getting 
matters under weigh for New Year’s Day, for they were resolved 
that the reception saloon should be entirely re-done up; and Fir. 
tation made it her special province to look to the arranging and 
adorning of countless little alcoves, conversatories, bow-windows, 
and even the stairs and passages were exquisitely decorated. As 
New Year's Day faded into twilight, she danced up stairs to dress; 
she had never felt more merry—must I say it, more recklessly 
wickedly disposed. She knew she was a favourite, and should 
be petted and made much of to her heart's content ; and her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks flushed, and on her lips were provoking smiles ; 
so that when she came downstairs, arrayed like a mischievous 
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little fairy as she was, in her airiest gossamer raiment, her dear .. 
‘friend, Mrs. Gaiety, told her she was quite proud of such a right 
hand: “I should be helpless without you, little one,” tapping 
cheek playfully with her fan. 

vig Wal: poe are splendid!”’ said the young lady; and truly Mrs. 
Gaiety was looking her best. She was dressed in a fanciful harle- 
quin' robe, with a diamond star fastening a little tuft of par 
peacock’s feathers in her hair, and her black eyes were as anima 
as Flirtation’s. She did not look her age, and never would, because 
of the young heart within her; and then she was equally winning 
to everyone, from the tiny baby who could just speak, to its grand- 
father, or great grandfather, if it had one—they all loved her. 

The tinkling of bells was heard. ‘‘ Ah, that’s the Russian 
Prince Sleighichoff,”” exclaimed Mrs. Gaiety; “ dear fellow, to com 
so early! I love punctual people.” : 

The sandyhaired, bearded northener was muffled up in sables 
worth a king’s ransom; he looked very charming, for the frosty 
air had made his blue eyes sparkle and his cheeks ruddy. Flirta- 
tion dropped him a demure curtsey, and let him have just such 
glimpse of her little face that he longed for more. 

“Captain Polo,”” announced Jeames.. He was a military © 
gentleman, with lots of gold lace, distracting spurs, and a mous- 
tache. Ah, me. Prince Sleighichoff grew angry, for Flirtation 
spoke three or four words to him, and he had had only a 
furtive smile. 

‘The Duchess Ballroom.’’ Gracious, but her Grace was 
beautiful ; 3 Parisian modiste had decked her in silk and lace, and 
wreathed her with flowers till man could only behold and tremble. 
Her rather stout son, but who had a sparkle of dry humour about 
him’ névertheless, the Hon. Champagne Supper, followed in her 
wake. Beside that there were her half a dozen daughters, Waltz, 
Mazurka, Galop, Quadrille, Lancers, and a troublesome, awkward 
girl, Country-dance, with rather red elbows. The Duchess would 
not always take her out ; but Mrs. Gaiety insisted this time, and 
had much flattered the poor snubbed young woman by a special 
invitation. The Duchess often said, plaintively, that she never 
knew how it was she had such a daughter. 

The brothers Sportsman and Huntsman came next; one ina 
red coat that reminded Flirtation of Captain Polo, only it had no 
lace, and Mr. Sportsman, in a quiet, be-gaitered costume, certainly 
a foil to the smart clothes round him. 

The dear boy Cricket looked so English in his white flannels, 
and ‘so did Football in a red jersey and stockings and white 


Pretty little Mrs. Picnic was in white, covered with wild 








flowers, and a dandy basket in her hand, which held good things. . 
And then came the cousins Ice and Rink. Miss Ice looked beau- 
tiful in a dress of glacier blue and frosted hair, with crystal icicles 
hanging in fringes on her skirts—her slippers were like Cinderella’s 
glass ones. She swept in first, past Rink, who wore “ the cele. 
brated rink petticoat,” and certainly was not so dazzling, though 
Flirtation did kiss her warmly—but girls are always making these 
sudden hot friendships. 

There were some rather dissipated-looking fellows, Cards, 
Billiards, and Racing; but Mrs. Gaiety was always kind to them 
when they came only to dance attendance on herself... 

There was a beautiful Indian maiden in muslins and bangles, 
who danced picturesquely ; and a Rajah in gold and diamonds, who 
went to war with tigers on elephant-back. There was an eastern 
Nouri smoking a cigarette, “Love in Idleness,’’ Captain Polo said 
was her name; and—do you expect me to describe as I run over 
the list’—the pretty country misses, Archery and Croquet—a 
fast girl, fond of horses, in a riding habit, and many more unimpor- 
tant persons; one long thin lad, Bycycle, was rather petted. 

The prettiest arrival of all was preceded by a pattering in the 

and a stately old lady in a cosy cap put down, as the 
door was opened by her nursery maid (such a pretty girl!) the 
dearest, sweetest, little laughing baby you ever saw, who could 
just run alone. After her poured in a swarm of darling children, 
but Rattle was their Queen. There was Hide-and-Seek, Puss-in- 
the.Corner, Hunt-the-Slipper—oh, so many !—one merrier and 
madder than the other. 

Mrs. Gaiety took them in her arms and hugged them, as they 
raced up to her, hung on her skirts, kissed her, laughed, and 
shouted. 

** Do, darling,” said a little one, “do make papa and mamma 
let us come !” 

‘*'Yes, indeed. I couldn’t do without the bairnies on New 
Year’s Day,” she said. ‘‘Snap-Dragon, you bad boy, if you 
meddle with the fire I’ll send you to bed.’’ 

Two Italian princesses were the last to arrive—Tragedy and 
Comedy—they came from the theatrical world, and no one could 
appreach them in majesty and wit. 

All the world over there never was a happier evening—they all 
met and mingled. The lion lay down with the lamb. Rattle sat 
on Captain Polo’s knee. Prince Sleighichoff gave an arm to both 
Rink and Ice, and so brought them together at last. Flirtation 
smiled on every one, and Mrs. Gaiety’s heart was bounding with 





A little lad—so pretty that theycalled him Cupid—handed straw. 
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berry creams and the like. Nursery Rhymes, a dear old lady, 
crowed songs to the children. There was music, chatter, and 
goodwill all round. 

Such ringing laughter, such bright eyes, such dancing feet, 
such honied words, I never saw or heard the like. 

As the hours wore on, and before fatigue could claim a victim, 
two maidens slid in with a wassail bowl—Joy and Goodwill they 
call them. From guest to guest passed the loving cup, and with 
last bright words, good wishes, and a storm of ¢ cheers for Mrs. 
Gaiety, they went on their way rejoicing. Baby Battle was asleep, 
and Flirtation’s eyes were heavy. 

“ Good night, my darling,” said her friend, “ you have behaved 
so prettily to-night that I shall give you no parting little scolding 
for inprudence, as I sometimes do.”’ 

The saucy girl only laughed, but she ran the lighter upstairs 
for the kind little pat on the back. 

‘* Heigho, but a good conscience is a blessed thing after all,” 
she confessed, as she fell asleep, ‘‘ that’s what makes good old 
Gaiety 50 really gay.”’ 















BITTER TO SWEET END.* 


« Brrver to Sweet End ” is a charming story, inculcating a moral 
lesson, i in this case only-learnt by sad and trying experiences, of the 
of self-control, and of reliance on the judgment of others, 

‘instead of trusting solely in self-confidence. The work is, indeed, 
of a-superior class to the run of modern novels, being most care- 
fully penned, and written ina thoughtful, molitative, and wise 
spirit, which entitles it to perusal by those who might be fearful, of 
taking up one of the sensational and fast stories of the day, or of 
finding themselves plunged, under the guise of fiction, into the 

of polemical or theological controversies. 

Gladys, the heroine of the story, is ushered into exintence in a 
lonely cottage farm in Wales, whither her mother—an Italian by 
birth—has sought refuge, whilst on a troublesome and mysterious 
expedition into the Principality. Her mother dies without leaving 
a clue as to her parentage, and the baby girl is adopted by the 
kind-hearted farmer’s wife, who with the farmer himself, a Non- 
conformist of the stern, puritan type, are capitally sketched. The 


early days of Gladys are, as with most of us, the happiest. She 


is almost adopted, at second hand, by Mrs. Hammond, the sister 
of the village rector, and to her and to some schooling afterwards 
at the neighbouring town, she becomes indebted for an education, 
far above her temporary position in life, but in keeping with her 
deserts, and the future that awaits her. That the girl, who, like 
all other heroines, is described as being of a tall, queenly figure, 
and beautiful exceedingly, is satisfied with her condition, would be 
inconsistent with the gentle blood flowing in her veins, or with the 
nature of things. No, this simple country girl is ‘‘ full of strange 
wild dreams, of ambition, of passionate longings for she scarce 
knows what.”’ 
The awakening of these slumbering fires, and the first sharp 
ordeal this most wayward and uncontrollable of young ladies has 
to go through, arises from the attentions bestowed upon her by 
Hugh Chichester, a young collegian of good birth, with whom she 
is thrown in contact at Mr. Maynard’s, the rector, and who makes 
love to her just as any young Oxonian would do to a pretty rustic, 
calling her “‘ fair lady,”’ ‘‘ princess,” and addressing her altogether 
in a tone of bantering patronage, which should noe jarred upon 





“ Bitter to Sweet End :” A Novel in Three Volumes. Samuel Tinsley. 
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her fire tastes, and offended the pride, delicacy, and good judgment, 
with which the author would seem to give her credit in her descrip, 
tions, whilst she is ever belying these attributes in her actions. 
Nay, after a very brief, and not at all a becoming courtship, she 
takes her first false step in life, by actually promising that her 
love shall never be pledged to another, and that whilst what. good 
judgment she did possess told her that the ideal hero she had 
wrought out of her fancy was, after all, moulded out of the 
commonest clay, and when he was unprincipled enough to accept 
the girl’s troth, whilst he remained unshackled by any. sort,of 
promise. 

Events of greater importance to Gladys’ future, even than this 
hasty and foolish one-sided engagement, were, however, happening 
at this time to the wayward beauty. She is invited by a Mr, 
Russell, with the rector and his sister, to Llanfair Court, an 
ancient mansion, with a turret chamber, associated with which is 
a sad legend, dating back to the time of Sir Eustace Russell,an 
ancestor of the present owner of the fine property, and which at- 
taching to that wing of the house a ghostly mystery, gives rise to 
many strange and curious events, which cling tenaciously to it to 
the very last—to the very final development of the story, and 
which impart to it a strange and weird interest, that is ever, over, 
shadowing the more prosaic incidents of ordinary life. ody 

Mr. Russell, it is necessary to explain—now wedded to a Lady 
Caroline, who is an austere nonentity in the history, and who has 
a daughter, Lilian, who, by her vivacity, and cheerful and amiable 
disposition, imparts life to the daily monotony of country existence-— 
was previously wedded to an Italian lady, whom he lost, through 
the abominable machinations of a miscreant, one Antonio Baretti 
by name, who had himself loved the Englishman’s bride, followed 
her to her newly-adopted country, and by means of a distant 
family connection and the claims of old aquaintanceship, had led 
her to doubt her husband's constancy, and finally impelled. her 
to that unfortunate expedition into Wales, which led to her death, 
and to the entrance of Gladys into what (as far as the story goes) 
was destined to be a world of heavy trials and sore suffering. The 
fact of our heroine being the daughter of the wealthy owner of” 
Lianfair Court is discovered by her being in possession of a few 
relics of her mother, comprising among other things letters and a 
locket with portraits of the English husband and Italian wife and 
mother, and the evidence is abetted by the sympathies of nature 
aroused both in father and child, by acquaintance. The history 
of Gladys’ life as the adopted daughter of two poor cottagers, 
her education at the rectory, and her final instalment as a heiress 
at Lianfair Court, constitute, if not the most stirring portion of 
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her history, at all events the most unaffectedly pleasing, and the 
most charming portion of the work. 

' ‘The new eas opened to Gladys’ with Llanfair Court for a home, 
ani a father’s fond affection to cheer her, is further enlivened by 
the advent of a pleasant specimen of a young Englishman, in the 
shape of a cousin ‘‘ Jack,”” who is accompanied on his return from 
his travels, by one Karl Meyer, a Bavarian officer, who had not 
only tended and nursed him, when suffering from an accident in the 

but had also, he being still in a weak state, accompanied 
bim home, rather than he should be left to the tender mercies of 
some hired lackey. The result of the gallant, handsome, and 
accomplished young German and Gladys, being thrown into close 
intimacy in the same house, with musical tastes developed under 
Teutonic proficiency, walks and rides, aided by a gallant rescue 
from a runaway horse, end in a deep and’ lasting attachment 
between the two. But Gladys had plighted her troth to another. 
She had written to Hugh Chichester, asking to be relieved of a 
hasty and foolish promise ; but the young gentleman, if he can be 
80 designated, who had wooed and won the pretty peasant, with 
very undefined views as to the future, did not, however, superficial 
his affections, feel inclined to give up the beauty, now that she had 
become a cousin and a heiress. So he did not reply, ieaving it to 
when he could have an interview, to put matters, as he thought, 
upon their old footing. Gladys, with characteristic waywardness, 
instead of communicating her mental troubles and anxieties to an 
indulgent father, deems it a point of honour to torture her lover, 
and almost to reject him, rather than forfeit her word, given under 
such irrational circumstances. Nature, however, takes its revenge. 
The struggle and the sacrifice were too much. She avows her love 
to Karl, and explains the source of her inexplicable conduct to- 
wards him. Karl upon this repairs himself to Oxford, to endeavour 
to bring Hugh Chichester to reason, but in vain. The young - 
man’s egotism and vanity meets with no cure, till he once more 
is enabled to plead his cause with Gladys, who dismisses him with 
the contempt and scorn of which it is a pity a little bad not been 
roused when he first treated her as a pretty peasant, whose love 
was to be won and laid aside, just if it had been a glove on_his 
hand. 

To add to the poor girl’s troubles, the miscreant Antonio has 
all along taken up his abode in the deserted basement or dungeons 
of the old turret, from which he issues forth at times to terrify the 
domestics and rob the larder, at others to waylay Gladys. Once 
he intrudes upon her in an arbour, to threaten her father’s life ; 
and when luckily Mr. Russell himself and the good dog Fritz 
(afterwards poisoned by the wretch) come to the rescue, this pro- 
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yokingly impracticable young lady says nothing of the threats held 
out, and the villain is sent on his way, without even the impulse 
of a visatergo. Another time, he waylays her in a lane, extorts 
from her what money she has on her person, and induces her by 
silly threats of his holding papers which will prove that her father 
and mother were never legally married, to send him fifty pounds. 
At length, long after Karl Meyer had gone to the war, at that 
time raging between K'rance and Germany, and after false intel. 
ligence of his death had overwhelmed her in the direst distress, 
a climax is reached” by the miscreant intruding himself into her 
presence in the house itself. This time Gladys was armed with a 
revolver, which while holding out, to make him keep his distance, 
goes off and lays her enemy apparently dead at her feet. 

Now there was nothing in this, supposing the pistol to 
have been wilfully fired, that was not justifiable ; but this perverse 
young lady takes a different view of thecase. She will be tried, 
perchance hung, and her father’s honour implicated ; so she bolts 
out of the house at once, sleeps on a heap of hay, and next day 
reaches Whitechapel, where she finds refuge with Helen Meybury, 
one of those brave sisters of charity, who devote their lives to 
succouring suffering humanity. With her she goes to the battle- 
field just. upon the fall of Sedan, and, it is almost needless to say, 
finds Karl Meyer, now Count Steinberg, but that by an incident 
that redounds so much to her credit as to redeem many a minor 
fault in her character. But with the same persistent perversity 
of disposition which was held by her throughout, she, even at this 
moment, repels Karl’s love, because she considers herself attainted 
by crime, and that also with the reluctance which is begat of 
pride, without even explaining her motives. It is only when she 
hears from home, and from a father, towards whom she had shown 
so little proper feeling, that Antonio was not killed, but had re. 
covered so far as to secure a box containing family title-deeds, 
and that she has received good advice from Helen Meybury, that 
she consents to become reconciled to her lover and to her father, 
and returns home to see the miscreant Antonio unearthed from 
his hiding-place, the noises and mysteries of the old turret 
cleared up, and herself a better woman, more reliant, less self. 
willed, and humbled before friends, and more especially before that 
Power which ultimately turned life’s bitter experiences to a sweet 
end. 

We have said enough to point out the interest of the story, 
and it is to be hoped to induce readers to peruse the gradual de. 
velopment of a character the very reverse of colourless, and of 
incidents of no common order ; but it is impossible, save by lengthy 
extracts, for which we have no space, to give an idea of the careful 
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and able manner in which these are worked out, and of the 
undercurrent of philosophic morality which pervades the whole 
work, and gives to ita finish and completeness which it is rare 
to find in works of fiction. 








DEATH: A SONNET. 


DEATH, you and I have known each other long, 
And often have I felt thy cold embraces ; 
Thou’st known me feeble—I have known thee strong, 
As closer stil] and closer came our faces ! 
Our faces! mine was all with terror white, 
As when an infant thinks it sees a ghost! 
For thine was terrible and foul; I strove 
To hide thee from my sight ; 
And thou dids’t vanish with the morning light. 
But, Death, I know that thou wilt come again, 
To lead me to a country dark or bright— 
The final messenger of joy or pain— 
Ob, as a seraph leave the shadowy coast, 
And then, one morning, like a kindly host, 
Wake me in some sweet land of endless light and love ° 


MatTTHEW SETON. 
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CHAPTER XV.—Continued. 


Stoton and De Caux, as they approached Room, were met 
with urgent orders to attack Maximin at any cost, and drive him 
away, and were informed that large reinforcements were on the 
way. If only Maximin could be driven away from the city the 
King of Vincenzin would speedily arrive. Stolon was inclined to 
disobey the order. He saw that the Emperor had chosen an 
extremely strong position, and he had had experience now of the 
obstinate bravery of his troops. He hesitated, and suggested a 
massing of troops in the rear of the enemy. The council of the 
Pater at once sent an order for his recall, and placed De Caux in 
sole command. It now transpired that De Caux was a distant 
relation of Maximin himself, and a cousin of Earl de Caux (then 
at Iscapolis with the viceroy). Count de Caux had entered a 
Pheroom monastery when a boy, and, showing military talent, had 
at length arrived at the chief command. As boys there had 
existed a certain amount of animosity and emulation between him 
and Maximin, and the difference had been inflamed by narrow 
sectarian views taken by De Caux, and the broad, liberal ideas of 
the new Emperor. De Caux massed his troops between the 
armies of the princes and the position of the Emperor, and on the 
third day commenced a violent attack upon De Quincey’s corps. 
Regardless of the approach of the princes, in his rear, De Caux 
placed his whole reliance upon sweeping Maximin away with his 
massive columns in full sight of the walls of Room, an exploit 
which if it succeeded would crown him with glory, and insure his 
military pre-eminence in that city of intrigue and display. Count 
Caux was himself a great believer in cavalry, and now determined 
to carry out his own ideas of war. He attacked Maximin with 
three large bodies of horse from three different places at once. 
Maximin’s rear rested upon a thick and impenerable wood, and his 
ranks were drawn up in a trough with the wood for a base. From 
the wood there extended a low hill to some distance, and De 
Quincey arrayed his men along the slope of the hill, stationing the 
cannon on the higher ground, so as to fire over their heads, and to 
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allow of their being freely moved from place to place. The outside 
ranks were spearmen; the interior matchlockmen; and on the 
ridge were the Imperial Guard, forming a reserve. De Caux attacked 
with such fury and good judgment, that the apex of the triangle 
was bodily swept away, and the two long lines were exposed to the 
greatest danger, their flank being turned. His horse charged 
with fanatic fury, and neither the showers of bullets nor the cannon 
could repel them. Had the foot supported him rapidly and in 
force the issue of the day would have been donhtful; for the armies 
of the two princes had been so much disorganised that their 
advance was slow, and their outposts had not yet been heard. From 
the walls of the city this advantage was at once perceived, and so 
great was the exultation of the pontiff that the bells in all the tem- 
ples were set ringing. Ihe pontiff himself watched the conflict from 
the top of the Grey Tower: and the walls were lined with specta- 
tors, as of a combat in the arena. Crying victory and encouraging 
his men, De Caux urged them to ride down and scatter the long 
ranks whose flanks were exposed. Uncertain which rank to attack, 
his cavalry split. in two portions, one of which rode at the left rank, 
and the other at the right. This undoubtedly, combined with the 
slow stipport of the foot, saved the day. The Emperor, on per- 
ceiving the menaces of the enemy, immediately drew his sword, 
and led the Imperial Guard at a run to the gap. These veteran 
enemies, heavily armed, rushed with irresistible force, like a vast 
human ridge, between the avenging lines of cavalry, and formed their 
serried ranks right across the apex of the triangle. He thus with 
lance and sword could cut bis way through them: and De Quincey 
now directed all his guns at the spot, and poured grape shot over 
the heads of the guard into the very rank of De Caux’s horse. 
At the same time he also detached two battalions of spearmen, 
who charged the cavalry on tle flank; and the latter were forced 
to retire. De Caux never regained his advantage. All the 
attacks of his horse, artillery, and foot were in vain. Taught by 
experience of the danger of such sharp angles to formation, the 
Emperor drew in that point as it were of his position, so that now 
his position was in shape a triangle with the apex cut off. The 
battle became a duel of artillery, in which Maximin’s guns, being 
of larger range and charged with better powder, had the advantage. 
Caux, towards the afternoon, conscious that the whole city was 
watching him, made one more general assault, bringing his whole 
troops up in line, and attacking the entire length of the enemy’s 
formation. The troops advanced to within range of the match- 
locks, but no further, and then halted, firing rapidly. This con- 
tinued for some time, De Quincey’s meantime causing 
terrible havoc at short range ; file-firing was heard on the north- 
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east, and the cry arose that the princes were at hand. Albert and 
Charles, eager to recover their somewhat stained reputation, had 
amalgamated their forces, made a forced detour, and now marched 
to the scene of the conflict in a slanting direction, which would 
carry them to the walls of Room, and intercept De Caux’s retreat 
to the city. Their approach caused a panic; and now the Emperor, 
breaking up his lines, ordered a general advance. De Caux was 
brought between the two armies, and what ensued was nothing 
but a complete rout. Had it not been for the proximity of the 
walls the loss of the enemy would have been enormous: as it was, 
a little running or riding carried them under the protection of the 
guns of the city. After the battle Maximin moved near the city, 
entrenched his camp, and prepared to besiege it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sydney's Engineering Operations—Efforts of Count Stolon to Re-organise the 
Enemy—Leon XX. attempts to raise armies at a distance—Selfishness of 
King John—Progress of the siege—Sortie —Storming the City. 


By the side of the city of Room there flows a river in a deep, 
narrow bed, washing the wall and forming a natural moat towards 
the south and east. On the east there is the great Sahlic forest, 
which is here chiefly composed of beeches and hawthorn, and all the 
cultivated country lies to the west and north. Maximin made his 
camp upon the westward side, at a distance of about a mile; for 
there were no cannon at that time capable of throwing a ball that 
distance, and even the best made by Sydney had but a range of 
800 yards, and were not effectual over 500. Between the camp 
and the city wall there intervened a number of gardens and 
orchards. The city was of great size, though nothig like the extent 
of Iscapolis, and the wall very strong and well fortified with 
towers; but, like all the fortifications of that time, it had no 
flanking batteries or bastions. Sydney was the first engineer who 
introduced the system of flanking; and here it was that the forts 
erected by Maximin proved impregnable to the armies of those 
days. Sydney first threw up a long mound of earth just at the 
spot where the enemies shot fell, at the outside of their range. 
Many men were slain by the cannon on the walls, but the work 
was pushed on, chiefly by night, and in a few days there was @ 
strong rampart against which the balls came with a dull thud, and 
threw the earth up into the air, but injured no one. The next 
operation was to fortify this rampart, and a platform was erected 
for the guns. The artillery had now arrived from the Tchiddah 
Pass, where there it had been left, and ten guns of 15 lbs. were 
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mounted upon the platform, and opened fire upon the enemy’s 
cannon. These guns being of a superior make, and used with 
stronger powder, though very much less in size, quickly silenced 
the cannon on the walls. Count Stolon, replaced as chief com- 
mander by Leon XX., after the defeat of Count Caux, continued to 
bring up fresh cannon, and remount them ; but they were as conti- 
nually overthrown by the steady aim and superior strength of 
Sydney’s artillery. Sydney then directed the sappers to make a 
trench in a slanting direction towards the wall, and to throw the 
earth up on the city side. This they were able to do, because the 
cannon on the platform engaged the cannon on the walls, and so 
protected the engineering party. After the trench had been made 
for 150 yards, and the miners had advanced ‘half or more to the 
walls, Sydney ordered them to make another with a rampart 
exactly similar to the first rampart, so that when completed the 
earthworks resembled the letter Z. Behind this rampart, called 
rampart I[., he then erected another platform, and placed cannon 
upon it, which were now about 30 yards nearer to the walls, and 
could fire so much the more effectually. Meantime, small working 
parties, cut down all the orchards, and as much as possible levelled 
the mounds of the gardens for some distance all around the works. 
After the cannon on rampart II. had knocked over all the guns 
Stolon could bring to bear upon them, Sydney commenced another 
slanting trench, and in a few days had made a third rampart, and 
moved his guns another 100 yards nearer, so that they now began 
to play upon the parapet and send the stones flying in all 
directions. Elated with success he began a third trench, this time 
a larger one, to get still nearer, and there mount the heavier 
cannon, and make a breach. But Stolon, though he had never 
seen this mode of attack before, was a man of great ability, and 
at once saw that if not arrested the slow progress would in time 
undermine the very walls of the city. He resolved to sacrifice any 
number of lives to prevent it, and organised a grand sally. In 
this he had much difficulty, for the troops were thoroughly demo- 
ralised with the defeat they had sustained, and it required all the 
taunts of the Count and all the blessings of the Pater to induce 
them to venture forth. The secret council of Leon XX. had in the 
meantime left no stone unturned to obtain assistance from without. 
These messengers were sent to Vincenzia, to Badon, and all the 
adjacent kings, even to the Island, and it was through a message 
of this kind that the inhabitants of Sandover first heard of the 
approach of Maximin, whom, however, they had no idea was the 
same Maximin who had so strangely disappeared. Of all these 
kingdoms, all nominally professing the Pheroom religion, Leon had 
most hope of Vincenzia, which had ever been famous for its attach- 
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ment to the See. The kings of Vincenzia had for centuries been the 
main support of the Paters. The realm of Vincenzia was very 
large and powerful, and by his alliance with the Cythes the king’s 
strength was doubled. But there are interests which outweigh 
even religion, and John V. of Vincenzia, in his heart, was not sorry to 
see the Pater at his wit’s end, and suing to him for assistance. The 
Paters had always arrogated to themselves the power of appointing 
flaneurs and arch-flaneurs to the most distant dioceses, and through 
the influence of these men, foreigners, and bound to no one but the 
See, many governments had been overthrown and absorbed into 
the territories of Room. In other kingdoms they exercised a 
powerful influence, and interfered with the royal freedom of will. 
Now, of all men, John V. was a sturdy, independent, and fearless 
spirit, and he resented the interference of the flaneurs appointed by 
the See in his affairs. He had done all that was possible, in an 
underhand and quiet manner, to effect their expulsion ; but the See 
would not consent. He now saw the Pater besieged with satisfac. 
tion, and gave the envoys to understand that before he would move 
one step, Leon must give up his right of appointment. Secure in 
his own impregnable fortress, however, in the solid rock, John 
defied Maximin and the Pater alike, and intended to further his 
own ends at any cost. The Pater flew into a terrible rage at this 
answer, and vowed vengeance against John: but was partially 
comforted on hearing that Badon and Sandover, and the kings of 
the north, were assembiing an army for his assistance. Maximin 
at the time was unaware of this disinclination on the part of John 
to move, and daily expected to hear that he was on the march. In 
order to intercept him, De Quincey, with a whole army corps, was 
posted at a day’s march to the north-west, and scouts were thrown 
out still further to send in the first notice of his approach. Sydney 
had now completed his third rampart, which was within 400 yards 
of the city wall, and was busily engaged in mounting his heavy 
cannon on the platform. While he superintended the siege-works, 
Maximin made preparations to withstand the sorties which he felt 
sure would, sooner or later, be made. Batteries of small or field. 
guns were placed so as to flank the ramparts and trenches, and 
breastworks thrown up at each side, and as night approached these 
were filled with matchlockmen. Huge buts of tar and pitch 
were made to be lighted up, if an attack was made at night, so 
that the assailants might not have the advantage of darkness. 
Parties of horse reconnoitered all sides of the city both day and 
night, and frequent encounters took place between these and 
Parties of the enemy. The boom of the heavy cannon now begun, 
and their iron shower poured against the crumbling masonry. 
Awakened by the sound of the falling towers to a sense of their 
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danger, the garrison at length responded to Count Stolon’s call, and 
a sortie was made. So close was the watch kept by Maximin’s 
cavalry, that a movement round the eastern gate of the city was 
at once detected and reported. As the stir continued, and fresh 
reports kept coming in, the Emperor was aroused, and at once 
ordered all the companies in the trenches to be doubled. Half an 
hour later the enemy came on, and a desperate conflict ensued. 
They fought with fury, and advanced right up to the breast-works : 
but the terrible fire of the matchlockmen, and the grape-shot 
from the field guns, drove them back. Sydney turned his great 
25 pounders upon their ranks, and loaded them with grape shot 
and bullets, and this fearful shower at short ranges mowed them 
down by scores at once. Stolon himself, leading an assault on 
rampart II., was slain by a bullet, soon after which the vigour of 
the sortie declined, and by three in the morning all was quiet. 
Again the siege guns sent forth their huge balls, and now a vast 
fragment of the wall fell with a terrible crash. What the feelings 
of those within the city were no one can describe ; for taught for 
generations to believe that no one throughout the earth dare attack 
the Pater, and convinced that if they did legions of support would 
come to his assistance, this steady progress not only filled them 
with fear, but struck right at the root of their faith. Consterna- 
tion reigned supreme. Above the roar of the cannon could be 
heard the tolling of a thousand bells, calling the people to prayer 
in the temples of Pheroom. But no visionary armies appeared in 
the sky; no flaming swords descended from heaven. Messages 
were sent to John of Vincenzia granting all his requests, and he 
replied that he would march ; but the fear now was that he would 
come too late. The streets were filled with endless processions of 
priests and women in white dresses, who, carrying faded flowers 
and extinguished lamps in their hands, proceeded from one shrine 
to another, begging the saints and holy fathers to assist them, and 
avert the wrath to come ; for it was well known that the assailing 
army was bitterly opposed to Pheroom, and the priests expected 
nothing less than utter extermination. Daily parties of armed 
men, accompanied with the women and children, attempted to 
escape by the eastern gate into the forest of Sahlic; but Prince 
Albert, with his terrible cavalry, met them, and not all the courage 
of despair could overthrow bis lances. Sydney brought up gun 
after gun, and now the great 50-pounders were in place. At their 
point blank range these balls crushed the masonry as if it were 
earthenware, and the moat was filled with the broken stones. 
The breach was practicable. Intelligence now arrived from De 
Quincey that John V. was preparing to take the field, and that 
Baden, Sandover, and the others were on the march. Anxious to 
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take the city before they could arrive, the Emperor gave orders 
for the assault. Albert pleaded to be allowed to command the 
assault ; but the Emperor sternly replied that he had disobeyed 
orders, and his confidence had not yet returned in him. Maximin 
announced that he would in person lead the attack, and the fact 
filled the troops with enthusiasm. All day long the spearmen 
massed in the spaces between the ramparts and trenches, and as 
soon as night fell, Maximin, clad in complete armour, and carrying 
a double-headed steel axe, cried charge, and rode at the head of the 
Imperial Guard towards the breach. They arrived at the moat 
without receiving a shot, and began to scale the rugged way, the 
soldiers bodily lifting their beloved Emperor over all obstacles, and, 
in fact, carrying him up. The enemy allowed them to reach the 
summit, and then from embrasures and earth. works, from the walls, 
from the windows of houses, and the roofs of temples, they poured 
upon them a shower of shot such as never before had been 
encountered. Notwithstanding their bravery the guard must have 
been forced back or annihilated; but the columns of spearmen 
behind pushed them forward, and so like a battery-ram the 
stupified men-at-arms were forced, over breast-works and through 
barricades, into the streets of the ‘city. From the roofs of the 
houses the women hurled stones and tiles and heavy furniture 
down upon their heads: on the roofs of the temples the priests 
burnt their coloured religious light, which threw, now a red, and 
now a yellow hue over the combatants below. The bells clanged 
a terrible discord ; and the din of the thousand drums filled the air 
with a deafening roar. The garrison and the people fought like 
innumerable demons. “ Never, in all my experience,’’ writes 
Sydney, ‘‘ did Isee such fanaticism. When cut down to the earth 
and trampled on, even in death, they stabbed up at those above, and 
bit their heels with their teeth. Many jumped’ from the tops of 
the houses right down upon our men. They set fire to the houses 
in Our way, and in a short time the hissing and crackling of the 
flames added to the horrors of the night. But our disciplined 
columns overcame every obstacle, and at length we burst into the 
principal street, and swept it from end to end. Yet even then the 
resistance continued. All that night and all next day the fighting 
continued in the streets. Even on the second day there were 
outlying houses and streets where these devils defended themselves. 
Enraged by this useless resistance, our troops contracted a ter- 
rible taste for blood, and no commands or entreaties could induce 
them to give quarter. No accurate calculation could ever be 
made, but I estimate that at least ten thousand men were slain, 
and at least a thousand women, who fought as savagely as the 
soldiers. Maximin gave strict orders that the Pater should be 
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spared ; but the soldiers could not be restrained, and raged about 
the city like wild beasts. Leon was at length discovered, crouching 
against the legendary tomb of Pheroom in the grand temple, and 
his head severed from the body was carried about on a spear. The 
news of this act spread through the world like wild-fire, and on 
after days bore terrible fruit.’’ On the third day, when the storm 
began to quiet down, the sound of cannon was heard vo the north- 
west, and in a few hours the news arrived that John’s generals 
were engaged with De Quincey. The second army corps, under 
Prince Albert, was at once sent to De Quincey’s assistance; but 
before their arrival, John had heard of the fate of Room, and, 
thunderstruck, retired to his fortress. The army collected by 
Sandover and Baden, and the kingdom on the north, had advanced 
as far as the ford of Avon, when the news was brought that Leon - 
was slain and the city taken. Overwhelmed with astonishment 
and horror, the leaders resolved to stay where they were and defend 
the ford. They sent also to Centoro for assistance, and messengers 
to Bong, Sultan of the Cythes (at the peninsula of Boposrus). 


CHAPTER XVIi. 


Burning the Temples—Defence of the Ford over the Hafon River—Troops 
from Sandover, Brucester, Badom, and Centon— Maximin stunned by a 
Bullet—Failure of the attack—Second failure of the Emperor to pass— 
Lines constructed—Prince Albert’s Flank Attack—Surrender of Sandover 
—Conclusion. 


MAXIMIN ordered every temple of Pheroom in the city to be 
fired, and there were as many as forty burning at once. Yet the 
city was not destroyed, for it was built of a smooth black stone, 
and of marble, which resisted the spread of the flames. The 
legions, worn out with slaughter, could not be got to move for 
several days. Under Sydney’s superintendence half-a-mile of the 
city wall was then thrown down and blown up with gunpowder. 
It was Maximin’s policy not to leave any considerable number of 
his troops behind as garrison, but to carry with him every effective 
soldier. As he could not use the immense stores of ammunition 
in the arsenals, they were set fire to, and the powder exploded, 
shaking the earth as an earthquake, and throwing down a whole 
quarter of the city. Tbe legions then marched to the north-east, 
leaving Vincenzia on the left, for the Emperor was anxious to 
arrive at Sandover. Ten days after leaving Pheroom the advance 
guard fell across the enemy, and on the twelth there was a warm 
cavalry engagement of an undecided character. The enemy was 
now found to occupy the rising ground on the opposite side ot the 
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river Hafon. Their centre was at the spot where the river was 
fordable, their right wing rested on the town of Hafonburgh, and 
their left wing extending to the castle of Lonel, which commanded 
the entrance of the river from the sea. The position was one of 
great strength, for the river bent inwards, so that the troops were 
ranged in a crescent, and their fire, therefore, to a great extent 
converged upon the ford. The army of Aurelius of Sandover, 
occupied the centre, backed up in the second rank by the king of 
Brucester. The king of Badon was in command of the left wing, 
and with him were three lesser kings. On the right, close to 
Aurelius, were ten thousand troops, which had been marched down 
in great haste by the Centon government, under the command of 
Vehm, their famous general and engineer, who had so widely ex- 
tended their realm. This Vehm was the cleverest man, perhaps, 
that ever lived, aud in sending him they thought they had sent a 
giant. Sydney had the greatest jealousy of this engineer, who 
rivalled if he did not surpass, his own skill. Further, on the right 
wing, was Count de Caux, with the remnant of the Roomanian army, 
which had escaped ; and the extreme right was formed by a strong 
detachment sent by the king of Hafonia, and under the command 
of that army Rupert, his son, who had been a suitor for Genevra’s 
hand. The whole force of the enemy might reach about 90,000 
men, well armed, and brave, but mostly badly drilled and officered, 
except the 10,000 under Vehm,.all of whom were veteran warriors. 
The bank of the river they occupied rose gradually to some height, 
and the unenclosed open ground was covered with bunches of furze 
and gorse in gay blossom. Maximin, without delay, attacked the 
cenire of the position, ordering up his artillery, which played with 
murderous effect upon the ranks of the enemy. But Vehm had 
built masked batteries at the very water’s edge, concealed behind 
the tall reeds and osier beds; and when the Emperor, leading the 
column in person, pressed on to the assault, these opened fire with 
terrible effect, and in a few minutes Maximin’s men were in 
disorder. Furious with rage, the Emperor ordered up the artillery, 
and as the horses would not face the scathing fire, he himself put 
his shoulder to the wheel and helped a gun forward. ‘But before 
the cannon could be pointed every man was shot down, and 
Maximin himself stunned by a bullet which struck his helmet. 
Could the enemy have charged at this moment, while the Emperor 
lay extended on the ground as if dead, they would probably have 
won the day; but the men which defended the position also pre- 
vented them from following up their advantage. A party of the 
Imperial Guard, defying death, dragged Maximin from his perilous 
Position ; and as he continued stunned and dazed, the command 
devolved on Prince Albert, who, nothing scared, ordered all thr 
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army corps to attack at once the centre and both wings. This 
simultaneous movement greatly alarmed the smaller kings, and 
several of them retreated from the field ; but Badon and Hafonia 
held their posts, and secure in the fact that the river in their front 
was unfordable, met the matchlockmen with an apswering 
discharge. Nothing but a loss of life ensued, and the Emperor, 
now recovering, ordered all the line to retire out of range. Next 
day a concentrated attack was made upon the enemy’s centre, all 
three army corps co-operating: but in vain. After eight hours 
severe fighting, and constant artillery discharges, the river was 
still unpassed. Maximin now called in the aid of the engineer, 
and Sydney was ordered to attack the ford just as he would a city 
wall, with rampart, and trench, and heavy cannon. A whole 
week was spent in making the approaches. They sent and urged 
John of Vincenzia to fall upon Maximin’s rear, which he could 
easily have done; but the crafty king returned nothing but fair 
words. He hoped to see the whole of the kings destroyed by 
Maximin ; for he argued that Maximin at such a distance from 
his base could never hold the kingdoms he conquered, and so soon 
as ever he retired, he, John V., with his rear guard army, could 
take possession of them. With this view, he actually sent pro. 
posals of peace and amity to the Emperor, who accepted them. 
The ramparts and trenches now approached the river, and Sydney’s 
heavy cannon began to play upon the masked batteries. Vebm, 
however, had meantime erected a strong earthwork upon which he 
mounted his cannon, and replied with vigour. He suffered from 
the weakness of his cannons and gunpowder, for Sydney's guns 
were effective fully half as far again: and so it was that 
after a desperate artillery duel which lasted ten hours, Vehm 
abandoned his earthworks and batteries, and began to construct a 
line along the ridge of the hill. The Emperor at once attacked 
with all his force, anxious to cross before these lines were finished. 
Meantime Prince Albert had marched the second army corps, ten 
miles to the rear, and then under cover of the night, he made a 
long forward march, in a slanting direction towards the river, 
while he marched twenty-five miles from the ford, at a place where 
it was much shallower and narrower. Here he crossed, and on 
the afternoon of the day that Maximin attacked the centre, he was 
descried approaching the right wing, and in a short time his ad- 
vance guard opened fire. This flank attack threw the enemy into 
great disorder; and Vehm, seeing that the river was lost, resolved 
on a timely retreat. As general commander he withdrew his armies, 
retreating in good order; but the Emperor’s legions came up 80 
fast that he was obliged to give battle before he could reach the 
edge of the Blue Mountains. Before the fierce, hand-to-hand 
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charge of Maximin’s troops the armies of Badon, Sandover, and 
Hafornia melted away as snow. Vehm alone, with the 10,000, got 
off in good order; and reaching the Blue Mountains, made for Red- 
burgh on his way back to Centon. The Emperor now sent messages 
to Sandover, demanding the surrender of the town, and promising, 
in case of submission, that no injury should be done. Terror. 
struck by the fate of Room, which was the theme of conversation 
all over the world, and utterly unable to defend itself, the town 
opened its gates, though Aurelias and his family, with the principal 
nobles, took ship for the Coralliare Islands. Maximin, surrounded 
by the Imperial Guard, entered Sandover on the 1st of June, less. by 
one month than a year of the time when he started to march across 
the Sahlic. The astonishment of the inhabitants when they dis- 
covered that the formidable conqueror who threatened the world 
was no other than the despised Maximin of the East Haven, was 
beyond expression. An intrenched camp was now formed on the 
plateau where the peninsula of Sandover joins the mainland. The 
first inquiries of Maximin were for Genevra. It was found that, in 
order to avoid marriage with Rupert, she had fled into the convent 
of Ambrosius. Maximin now ordered the Duke of Pens-Harst to 
receive her with honour. It would have been easy for him to 
compel a union, but he was determined to win her affections 
before he took her hand. Hesaw her almost daily, but approached 
her with courtesy and gentleness, rather as a private person than 
as an invincible conqueror. But his mind was also busy with the 
organisation of future events. The unrivalled position of Sandover 
was such that he determined to make it the dep6t and centre from 
which to reduce the remaining kingdoms. As a commencement a 
great breakwater and pier was ordered to be built at the Hast 
Haven. A vessel was despatched to the Pineries, and returned 
accompanied with the triremes, and the joyful welcome of the 
islanders. A large sum of money was sent to Valens, who was 
now in Sussiana, by the three brothers. Maximin resolved to 
enclose the whole peninsula of Sandover with such walls and forts 
as had never before been seen, and Sydney commenced to plan 
them out. Maximin himself planned a noble castle at the East 


Haven, to be erected on the site of the ruined house in which he 
had been born. 





THE END. 







































































A TALK ABOUT TEETH. 


Ir an ordinary or non-scientific person were asked to name the 
structures of the body with which the teeth should be classified, 
the chances are that he, or she, would at once reply with the bones 
and skeleton. But the physiologist would reply to the question in 
a widely different manner. Quite true, is it, that the respect of 
their hard bony structure, teeth might very naturally be regarded 
as parts of the skeleton ; and indeed, the chief difference that would 
exist between the answer of the man of science and that of his un- 
scientific friend would be found to lie in the nature of the skeleton 
to which the teeth belong. Thus in all the higher animals we dis- 
tinguish between outer skeleton and an inner one. The latter we 
familiarly name ‘‘ the skeleton,’’ and it is composed of the various 
bones, which, as everyone knows, form the framework which sup- 
ports the softer parts. But the outer or exo-skeleton, as it is called, 
is a very different kind of structure, and thus to this latter the teeth 
belong ; this outer skeleton consists of skin and its appendages. What- 
ever structures the skin manufactures will form parts of the exo- 
skeleton of the body. Nails, hairs, horns, scales, and, lastly, 
teeth, with modifications of these various structures, thus constitute 
the outer skeleton of higher animals. We thus find that teeth 
are developed from the under layer of the skin or dermis ; and save 
that they may be attached to bones, teeth have no immediate rela- 
tionship with the pure skeleton of the body. 

When we watch the developement and growth of the tooth in 
the young animal, we see that it is formed in a little sac or pouch 
of the skin of the jaws. Within this pouch, known as a dental sac. 
a little projection, or papilia, as it is named, is developed; and the 
latter—which is, in fact, a kind of mould on which the tooth is formed 
—gradually assumes the form of the future tooth, whilst the cen- 
tral part of each papilla becomes the ¢ooth-pulp or substance, which 
occupies the interior of each fully-grown tooth. Meanwhile, the 
living materials which constitute the tooth-substance are being 
deposited in the little papilla, and the tooth in time assumes its 
perfect form, a little aperture existing at the bottom of each root or 
fang, so as to allow the blood-vessels and nerves which nourish the 
central pulp to enter. 

We thus find that teeth require to be nourished, and so to provide 
for their due growth, even after they are fully formed. And when 
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we investigate the structure of a tboth we perceive that it exhibits 
avery definite arrangement of its parts. The greater bulk of the 
tooth consists of a material known as dentine or ivory. A substance 
known as enamel, which is, in fact, the hardest substance in the 
body, coats the tooth on its crown, and thus protects that portion 
where there is the greatest amount of wear; whilst a third mate. 
rial, named cement, invests the fangs or roots. When microscopi- 
cally examined the ivory of the tooth is seen to be perforated by 
numerous very minute tubes, which open from the central pulps 
cavity, and convey nutritive matters from the soft pulp into the 
ivory substance. 

Most of the higher animals, including man, have two sets of 
teeth. The first set, named the milk or temporary set, begins to be 
developed about the 6th or 7th month of life, and attains its full 
development about the end of the second year, the lower teeth 
appearing before those of the upper jaw. The middle incisions, 
or front teeth, are the first to appear, whilst the hindermost teeth 
appear last in order. ‘The teeth of the first set are smaller than 
those of the permanent set, and the roots of the milk teeth are 
also of more delicate structure. Even before birth the permanent 
teeth are being formed, each of the latter being developed in a 
little sac or pouch, which is merely a continuation of the sac in 
which its predecessor of the milk set was formed; and as time 
advances, the fangs of the milk teeth are gradually absorbed, and 
the fangless crowns are pushed out by the upward growth of the 
permanent teeth. ‘The first of the permanent set to appear are the 
first molars—those of the lower jaw appearing very slightly in 
advance of the first molars of the upper jaw. ‘The teeth heralding 
the development of the permanent set appear when the child is 
about six and a half years of age. ‘he next teeth to appear are 
the two middle incisors, or front teeth. ‘Then come the two side 
incisors, completing the four front teeth of each jaw. The other 
teeth succeed in due order; the canine teeth, which lie next the 
incisors, not appearing until the eleventh or twelfth year; whilst the 
last teeth to appear are the hindmost molars, at from the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-first year of life, these latter being named 
‘‘ wisdom teeth’? from the popular supposition that the individual 
should have attained the full modicum of common-sense at their 
period of development. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history and development of the 
teeth in man. We may note, in the next place, names given to the 


teeth, as well as their number and disposition in the mouth. In 


the milk.set, only twenty teeth are developed. These consist of 
four incisors or front teeth, two canine teeth, and four molars or 
grinders, in each jaw, the molars being the teeth which lie 
furthest back in the mouth. The permanent set numbers thirty. 
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two teeth ; and when we inquire into the reason for this additional 
number being developed, we find that three molars not represented 
in the milk-set appear in the permanen‘ arrangement. In the 
latter set we thus find sixteen in each jaw; the teeth of one jaw 
exactly resembling in number and disposition those of the other. 
The sixteen teeth thus include four incisors, the canines four pre- 
molars or bicuspids, and six molars; and we find that it is these 
last six molars of each jaw that are without predecessors, or repre- 
sentatives, in the milk-set. 

A very simple and convenient arrangement of signs and numbers 
is used by naturalists to express, at a glance, the disposition of the 
teeth in animals. This arrangement we call a dental formulg, and 
if we wished to express the arrangement of the permanent teeth in 
man, we would write out the following formula :— 

I[=cSePSME = 32 

In this arrangement, we simply make I to stand for incisor 
teeth, C for canines, P for premolars, and soon. The horizontal 
line which separates the figures after each letter is meant to express 
the division between the upper and lower jaws; the figures above 
the line expressing the teeth in the upper, and those below it the 
teeth in the lower jaw. ‘Then the figures, both above and below 
the line, are also divided by a dash ; this latter arrangement being 
useful in expressing the teeth on each side of each jaw. As we 
read our formula therefore we find that man has two incisiors on 
each side of each jaw; one canine tooth in each side of each 
jaw ; two premolars, and three molars in each side of each jaw— 
making a totul of thirty-two teeth in ali. Or suppose we wished to 
express the arrangement of the teeth in a sheep. We should find 
that the sheep had no front or canine teeth in the upper jaw, but 
had six front, and two canines in the lower jaw. Whilst six pre- 
molars and the same number of molars would be found in each 
jaw. The sheep’s dental formula would therefore run thus :— 

I=C PM 33 M = = 32 

A glance through the animal world shows us some very obvious 
modifications of teeth-structure and arrangement. Many animals— 
birds, turtles, and tortoises, for example—are quite toothless during 
the whole of life; whilst, on the contrary, others—such as sharks, 
rays, and their neighbours—besides having numerous teeth, have 
set after set supplied them as the older ones are lost or worn away. 
The rows of young teeth ready to be pushed forward to take their 
place in front of the jaws, may be seen by a casual inspection of 
the jaws of a shark in any museum. In some rays the teeth 
form a regular mosaic-like pattern in the mouth, and the same 


curious spectacle is seen in the mouth of the Cestracion or Port 
Jackson abark. 
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Regarding the number of the teeth, the dolphins, perhaps, lead 
the van in respect of their immense supply. Some dolphins have 
at least 220 teeth, and some armadillos possess ninety. The 
narwhal, or “sea-unicorn,” has only two teeth, of which one 
forms the long spiral tusk of the creature, which may attain a 
length of eight or ten feet. In tbe curious hag-fishes related to 
the lampreys, only a single large curved tooth is seen, and this is 
borne by the palate. ‘he single fang, however, is put to rather 
a cruel use, for by means of their fangs these fishes literally 
bore their way into the bodies of other fishes, such as the cod, and 
haddock. . Fishes frequently are provided with teeth not in the 
jaws alone, but on the tongue, palate, floor and sides of the mouth, 
and even on the arches that support the gills. Some teeth grow 
throughout the life of their possessors. Such are the tusks of the 
elephant—which are simply the largely developed upper incisors, 
and the front teeth of the Rodents, or gnawers. The latter—exem- 
plified by rats, mice, squirrels and their neighbours—commit sad 
havoc in many ways by means of these sharp, chisel-like front teeth, 
which are coated with enamel in front, and which thus preserve a 
cuispant sharp edge as the softer ivory, lying behind the enamel, 
is WOrn away. 

Sometimes teeth became altered almost beyond recognition, as 
in the poison fangs of serpents, which are simply elongated hollow 
teeth, through which the deadly venom is transmitted from the 
poison gland. But, perhaps, the most extraordinary example of 
teeth being situated in an unwonted place is found in the little 
egg-eating African snake, Ruchiedon. This form lives on eggs, 
and were its mouth provided with ordinary teeth the animal 
would break the eggs in its mouth, and lose their contents. It, 
however, swallows the eggs whole, and as the latter pass down its 
throat, it breaks them with certain teeth which grow from the 
back-bone and protrude into its gullet, and thus loses none of the 
desired contents of the eggs. 

We thus note that in even a rapid glance at a great field of 
natural history science, such as that before us, we may glean not 
only some interesting information regarding the details of human 
structure, but we may also have our ideas enlarged and expanded 
by the appeal to the wider circle of animal life at large. No 
study can claim a higher place in enlarging the mind, and in 
cultivating the observant powers, than the study of natural science. 
And truly it is no mean result or power of our knowledge, when, 
in the consideration of the humble animal or lowlier plant, we are 
sometimes brought face to face with thoughts that in truth ‘‘ lie 


too deep for tears.” 
A. W, 
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A MEDITATION ON CALVINISM. 


“ Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make ne 
vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour.”—Rom. ix. 





PAUwL, you're a saint of genuine type, 
And one whom heartily I love ; 

Your words, with heavenly wisdom rife, 
Reflect the perfect grace above. 


Yet Peter, branch of the same tree, 
And your acmiring fellow-saint, 
Declares some words you've writ there be 
About which many make complaint. 


Now, this about the potter’s clay, 
Is fitted many brains to rack ; 

Of course the earthly potter may 
Make pots to hold or pots to crack. 


What matter / the poor pot that cracks, 
Was, clay or pot, a senseless thing ; 
And, crack’d or whole, the feeling lacks 

Its fate to curse, its fate to sing ! 


But when the heavenly Potter moulds 
His vessels twain of different frame, 

And one gives way, the other holds, 
The case by no means is the same. 


His pots are no incensate clods, 
Indifferent quite to live or die; 

But beings something ’kin to Gods— 
That taste deep bliss or agony. 


O Paul, though golden-mouthed and true 
In breathing thoughts divinely grand ; 

How just this word may seem to you, 

To me ‘tis hard to understand. 
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(God grant I be not one of those 

Whom Peter says your writings wrest. 
My doubt from no presumption flows ; 
_ I know my motives are the best.) 


I, a poor pot, defaced with flaws, 
Stand side by side with one complete ; 
A vessel crown’d with praise, because 
Fair made, and for the Master meet. 


Me, the great Sovereign Potter shivers— 
Can I help crying, “ Is it just ?”’ 


Can I keep peace when the soul quivers ? 


J am not made of senseless dust. 


What though I cry: “So, my clay brother ! 


Behold from one lump were we ta’en! 


Why should one break and not the other ? 


Why he for rapture, I for pain ?’’ 


Is it not reason I should ask, 
“ If fashioned but, disgraced, to fall, 
Why, Potter, did you launch the task ? 
Why did you fashion me at all ?”’ 


Small comfort surely were it now, 
To answer me, in pieces rent, 


‘* | will’d to damn thee; therefore bow ; 


Own I am just, and be content.’’ 


Dear Paul, it somehow seems to me, 
Despite your high authority, 

The Potter would endorse the plea, 
And teach another ‘‘ reason why !”’ 


Perchance your words may only mean 
Honour, dishonour, relative, — 

A vessel shorn of glory’s sheen, 
Not doom’d in no degree to live : 


Perchance that God upon the earth, 
For working out His wise intents, 


And showing forth His praise and worth, 


Selects His various instruments, 
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And gives to each a fitting place, 

dm which to magnify His power ; 

And some seem strangers to His grace, 
But only for the earthly hour. 


Ah me! we pots and vessels must 
Still deem the Potter is our friend ; 

Still trust Eternal Love is just, 
Although we cannot see the end. 


I think of that old Prophet's cry, 
Pathetic still in later days : 
Wrung for his people's agony, 
When sore afflicted for their ways : 


‘‘ Now, oh, our God, to Thee we bow, 
Our Father, though in alien lands ! 

We are the clay ; the Potter Thou, 

And all the working of Thy hands !’’ 


